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Preface 


Economy  In  public  expenditures  tnrough  consolidation 
of  small  governmental  units,  particularly  for  poor  relief 
and  school  administration,  has  become  a  matter  of  general 
public  Interest  since  the  depression.  Widespread  unemploy- 
ment fias  forced  attention  upon  relief  administration  and 
upon  the  possibility  of  coordinating  the  various  fonns  of 
public  relief,  which  in  Pennsylvania  now  Include  poor  re- 
lief, mothers'  assistance,  veterans'  assistance,  pensions, 
for  the  blind,  old  age  assistance  and  unemployment  relief. 
The  growing  movement  for  county  welfare  units  is  an  effort 
to  secure  efficiency  and  economy  through  larger  territorial 
units  and  the  unification  of  these  forms  of  assistance. 

This  study  comparing  poor  relief  administration  in  the 
seventeen  Pennsylvania  counties  not  on  a  county  unit  basis 
with  that  in  the  fifty  county  units  of  the  state  shows  the 
facts  bear  out  the  contention  that  on  the  whole  sma.ll  dis- 
tricts provide  less  adequate  service  to  the  needy,  and  at  a 
higher  cost,  than  county  units.  It  was  made  in  connection 
with  the  state-wide  study  of  poor  relief  conducted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare  in  1934,  largely  as  a 
Civil  Works  Administration  project,  and  complete  data  on 
which  the  present  report  is  based  are  on  file  with  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare.  The  appendix  tables  herein  are  re- 
printed from  the  report  of  the  state-wide  study,  "Poor  Re- 
lief Administration  in  Pennsylvania,"  while  the  maps  and 
chart  II  are  adapted  from  the  report. 

Special  acknowledgment  is  due  the  directors  of  the 
poor  throughout  the  state  who  provided  the  Information  mak- 
ing this  and  the  general  study  possible.  The  counsel  of 
Professor  Carl  Kelsey  and  Professor  James  H.  S.  Bossard  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  F.  Richard  Stilwell 
of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  director  of  the  general  study,  have  been 
of  particular  aid  to  the  writer,  who  also  wishes  to  express 
his  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  study  staff.  For 
the  conclusions  drawn,  however,  the  writer  assimes  respon- 
sibility. Since  the  acceptance  of  this  study  as  a  thesis 
by  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  In 
1935  no  further  irif ormatlon  has  come  to  light  which  would 
change  the  conclusions  or  the  reasons  therefor. 
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Chapter  I 
Purpose  and  Scope  of  Study 


Summary 

The  term  "township  and  borough  system"  Is  used  to  de- 
scribe poor  relief  organization  in  the  fifteen  counties 
where  townships,  boroughs,  or  combinations  of  these  consti- 
tute poor  districts,  and  by  analogy-  the  special  systems  in 
Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  Counties. 

The  pui*pose  of  this  study  is  to  compare  tovmship  and 
borough  poor  districts  with  county  units  as  to  volume,  cost 
and  administration  of  relief,  and  the  -^elation  of  poor 
boards  to  other  welfare  services,  as  a  basis  for  evaluating 
the  system. 

The  movement  to  eliminate  duplication  in  small  govern- 
mental units,  the  rising  public  interest  in  relief,  in- 
creasing state  participation  in  financing  and  administra- 
tion of  local  welfare,  the  gradual  transfer  from  poor 
boards  of  responsibility  for  special  classes  of  dependents 
and  the  movement  to  combine  these  services  in  a  single 
coimty  welfare  unit  lend  significance  to  such  a  comparison. 

This  comparison  is  based  on  comprehensive  data  secured 
In  a  study  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  of  outdoor  relief  practices,  almshouses, 
local  expenditures  and  financial  administration,  and  the 
statutes  governing  poor  relief  in  the  state. 


Fifty  of  Pennsylvania's  sixty-seven  counties  operate 
as  units  in  the  administration  of  poor  relief;  the  other 
seventeen  comprise  a  total  of  375  districts,  each  with  Its 
separate  poor  board,  separate  tax  levy,  and  independent  re- 
lief policy.  Most  of  these  districts  are  either  townships 
or  boroughs,  and  the  multi-unit  organization  may  broadly  be 
termed,  therefore,  the  township  and  borough  system  of  poor 
relief.  Briefly,  the  present  study  deals  with  the  volume, 
cost  and  methods  of  administering  relief  in  these  dis- 
tricts, in  comparison  with  the  county  units  as  a  group,  and 
with  the  relation  of  these  poor  boards  to  other  welfare 
agencies,  public  and  private. 
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"Township  and  borough  system"  Is  not  a  completely  sat- 
isfactory term,  but  it  does  characterize  correctly  the  or- 
ganization of  most  districts  in  the  counties  under  consid- 
eration. All  but  25  of  the  375  districts  are  either  town- 
ships or  boroughs,  which  implies  that  they  are  relatively 
small  in  population  and  area  and  with  some  exceptions  are 
governed  by  the  same  poor  relief  statutes.  "Maltl-unit 
system"  is  an  awkward  and  unfamiliar  term  and  does  not  con- 
note the  small  size  which  is  characteristic.  "Small  dis- 
tricts" is  indefinite,  and  the  smallest  of  the  county  units 
is  not  so  large  as  some  of  the  other  districts. 

The  term  "township  and  borough  system"  is  therefore 
used  as  a  general  description  of  poor  relief  organization 
wherein  counties  are  divided  into  smaller  districts,  as 
distinguished  from  county  units.  Fifteen  counties  have  the 
township  and  borough  system  proper,  while  Allegheny  and 
Philadelphia  Counties,  with  two  and  seven  districts  respec-- 
tively,  are  also  included.  Since  the  study  shows  that 
larger  districts  have  better  relief  administration  on  the 
whole  than  the  smaller,  the  effect  of  including  these  is 
favorable  to  the  township  and  borough  group  rather  than 
otherwise. 


Significance  and  Purpose  of  the  Study 

Since  1929  the  average  citizen  ha.s  become  both  tax- 
conscious  and  relief-conscious.  The  wastefulness  inherent 
in  a  complicated  system  of  small  local  governmental  imits 
becomes  headline  material,  and  it  is  seriously  proposed 
that  tovmships  be  abolished  altogether.  Relief  has  moved 
over  to  the  respectable  side  of  the  tracks,  so  to  speak,  so 
that  almost  everyone  has  had  a  neighbor  on  relief  or  re- 
ceived It  himself.  The  social  workers  and  social  reformers 
who  have  long  been  polnt4,ng  out  the  Inefficiency  of  public 
poor  relief  practices  find  themselves  reinforced  by  tax- 
payers' leagues  and  others  whose  primary  interest  is  In  the 
public,  and  private,  pocketbook. 

Poor  board  practices  are  significant  also,  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy  or  of  social  service.  In  view  of  the 
withdrawal  by  legislation  over  a  period  of  decades  of  vari- 
ous special  classes  of  dependents  from  the  poor  board's  re- 
sponsibility.   The  first  poor  boards  in  Pennsylvania  were 
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Charged  with  all  public  care  of  the  poor,  but  one  type  of 
dependent  after  another  has  been  transferred  to  other  re- 
sponsibility.   The  insane,  the  f eeble-ralnded,  children, 
epileptics  and  the  unemployed  have  been,  under  the  law  at 
least,  removed  from  the  almshouse.    Five  of  the  six  forms 
of  public  relief  now  operating  in  Pennsylvania  are  under 
other  than  poor  board  authority.    The  967  poor  directors 
supervise  poor  relief;  mothers'  assistance  and,  beginning 
in  1934,  pensions  for  the  blind  and  old  age  assistance  are 
supervised  by  the  Department  of  Welfare,  in  most  counties 
with  a  single  administrative  body  for  the  three  services; 
unemployment  relief,  after  the  unsatisfactory  experience  of 
poor  board  administration  under  the  First  Talbot  Act,  is 
administered  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration; 
and  veterans'  relief  is  In  the  hands  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Veterans'  Commission  and  local  veterans'  groups.    It  is  now 
being  suggested  that  a  single  county  welfare  board  provid- 
ing trained  service  could  better  perform  all  or  most  of 
these  services,  reducing  the  nur,iber  of  agencies  from  537  to 
67,  or  even  less  if  counties  combine  into  districts. 

Besides  the  general  movement  for  economy  In  local  gov- 
ernment there  is  a  specific  movement  tov;ard  the  county  as 
the  unit  of  poor  relief  administration  in  Pennsylvania  as 
in  other  states.  Among  poor  directors  of  the  state,  par- 
ticularly those  in  county  units,  there  is  considerable  sen- 
timent for  abolishing  township  and  borough  districts.  The 
Legislative  Committee  of  their  state  organization  in  its 
report  to  the  1933  convention  stated: 

It  vjould  be  to  the  best  interests  of  our  As- 
sociation and  of  its  constituent  members  to  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  county  wide  Poor  District  in 
those  counties  which  still  have  the  borough  and 
tovmship  districts.    Special  consideration  will 
have  to  be  given  to  the  counties  of  the  first  and 
second  class  because  of  the  peculiar  conditions.  1/ 
Carrying  the  principle  of  unification  a  step  further,  the 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania  has  led  a 
movement  for  county  boards  of  welfare  which  would  combine 
the  functions  of  the  present  poor  boards  with  most  or  all 
the  responsibilities  for  special  classes  of  dependents  e- 
numerated  above.    The  plan  has  met  almost  unanimous  opposi- 
tion from  the  poor  directors. 


1/  Proce  edmgs  0/  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Di  rectors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Correction,    1933, 'p.  44. 


Association  of 
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The  township  and  borough  system,  inherited  in  all  es- 
sentials from  William  Penn's  England,  and  for  that  matter 
from  the  famous  Act  of  Elizabeth  43  which  in  1601  gave  le- 
gal recognition  to  the  parish  system  then  functioning,  has 
long  been  a  target  of  criticism  and  a  rallying  point  of  de- 
fense. The  system  Is  attacked  as  archaic,  as  representing, 
m  the  words  of  the  critics,  "an  1870  model  on  an  Eliza- 
bethan chassis,"  or  ''an  oxcart  system  in  a  motor  age."  It 
is  defended,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  cheap  and  efficient 
way  of  giving  public  relief  and  of  enlisting  the  services 
of  public-spirited  citizens,  and  as  the  last  bulwark  of 
home  rule  against  centralization  in  government. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  is  to  examine  the  ad- 
ministration of  relief,  particularly  outdoor  relief,  in  the 
township  and  borough  districts  and  to  compare  it  with  ad- 
ministration under  the  county  unit  system.  On  the  basis  of 
data  provided  by  the  poor  boards  of  the  state  it  should  be 
possible  to  determine  whether  the  smoke  Indicates  fire  or, 
as  some  advocates  of  the  present  system  maintain,  merely  a 
political  gas  attack.  In  dealing  with  such  a  question  It 
Is  difficult  to  avoid  bias,  but  the  attempt  is  made  to  pre- 
sent both  good  and  bad  features  wherever  either  is  found. 


Scope  and  Method  of  the  Study 

Such  a  conrparison  Involves  the  analysis  of  data  for  the 
state  classified  in  the  two  major  divisions.  The  material 
for  such  a  breakdown  was  made  available  for  the  first  time 
by  a  state-wide  study  of  poor  relief  made  in  1934  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare,  g/  The 
works  programs  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  made  it 
possible  to  broaden  the  scope  of  a  study  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Department  designed  to  discover  changes  In 
Pennsylvania  poor  relief  since  its  study  in  1925.  ^  Out- 
door relief,  almshouse,  financial  and  statistical,  and  le- 
gal aspects  of  poor  relief  were  included.  The  State  Emer- 
gency Relief  Board  cooperated  throughi  its  successive  works 
divisions  (Civil  Works  Administration,  Local  Works  Divis- 
ion, and  Relief  Works  Division),  and  its  research  division. 
The  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  the  Public  Chari- 
ties .Association  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  public  and  prl- 

2/  Poor  JtelitS  Admimstratrion  in  Pennsylvania  (Harrisburg:  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Welfare,  Bulletin  No.  61,  iq34. ) 

3/  Emil  Frankel,  Poor  Relief  in  Pennsylvania— A  State-Wide  Survey  (Harris- 
burg: Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare,  Bulletin  No.  21,  192.^.) 
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vate  agencies  provided  InTormatlon  and  consultation  ser- 
vice, and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Internal  Affairs 
gave  special  assistance  In  securing  financial  data.  The 
extent  of  the  study  Is  evidence  of  the  cooperation  of  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  poor  directors  and  their  employes  In 
making  available  the  data  for  their  districts. 

The  information  on  outdoor  relief  administration  was 
secured  through  field  visits  Involving  interviews  with  poor 
board  officials  in  302  of  the  total  425  poor  districts  in 
the  state.  Including  all  county  units  and  all  other  dis- 
tricts except  123  townships  and  boroughs  having  a  combined 
population  amounting  to  only  1.1  per  cent  of  the  state  to- 
tal. A  representative  number  of  districts  was  included  in 
each  county  under  the  township  and  borough  system,  includ- 
ing at  least  60  per  cent  in  each  population  class  and  all 
districts  having  more  than  25,000  population.  Only  one 
district  not  studied  had  a  population  over  10,000  according 
to  the  1930  census.  The  nvunber  of  districts  Included  in 
this  and  the  financial  section  of  the  study,  by  county,  is 
shown  in  Table  1,  while  the  number  for  the  study  of  outdoor 
relief,  by  population  and  type  of  poor  relief  organization, 
is  given  In  Table  2.    One  or  more  directors  In  each  dis- 

TABLE  I 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  POOR  DISTRICTS  AND  NUMBER  INCLUDED   IN  STATE-WIDE 
STUDY  OF  POOR  RELIEF   IN  COUNTIES  HAVING  WORE  THAN  ONE  DISTRICT 


Included  in 

Not  1 nc 1 uded 

Total  Number 

Financial 

in  Social  or 

Soc  ia 1  and 

Social 

of 

County 

F  i  nanc la  I 

Study 

Study 

F  i  nanc  i  a  1 

D  istr  icts 

Study 

On  ly 

Only 

Study 

Al 1 egh  eny 

2 

2 

Cameron 

6 

1 

7 

Ca  rbon 

1  (al 

14 

15 

Cent  re 

4 

17 

1 

14 

36 

Oo 1 umb  i  a 

2 

10 

16 

28 

Ful ton 

12 

12 

Juniata 

16 

1 

17 

Lackawanna 

18  (b  1 

3 

21 

Lu  zerne 

11 

3 

6 

16 

36 

Lycom  i  ng 

21 

13 

4 

14 

52 

Montou  r 

10 

10 

Northumber  3""^ 

15 

5 

3 

13 

36 

Ph  i 1 adel ph  i  a 

1 

6 

7 

Snyder 

9 

11 

20 

Susquehanna 

26 

3 

6 

35 

Union 

11 

3 

14 

Wayne 

13 

14 

27 

Total 

101 

151 

14 

. 

109 

375 

(al  Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District,  partly  in  Luzerne  County.  »   ,  ♦ 

(bl  Includes  Jenkins  Township,  PittstonCity   and   Pittston  Township   Poor  District, 
partly  in  Luzerne  County. 
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trlct  was  Interviewed,  and  In  most  cases  poor  board  em- 
ployes and  workers  In  local  welfare  agencies  as  well.  Re- 
liance was  placed  chiefly  on  Information  from  poor  direc- 
tors except  m  the  study'  of  case  records,  where  made.  Any 
Information  which  appears  to  be  unfavolrable  thus  represents 
m  practically  all  cases  what  the  directors  themselves  re- 
ported to  the  field  workers,  who  were  Instructed  to  quote 
directly  wherever  possible.  The  field  personnel  were  with 
very  few  exceptions  persons  with  training  or  experience  In 
social  research  or  social  work.  The  schedule  used  is  sum- 
marized In  Appendix  B. 

The  almshouse  study  utilized  records  of  Inspections  by 
the  Department  of  Welfare  and  reports  to  the  Department, 
and  detailed  schedules  formed  the  basis  of  an  evaluation  of 
poor  farms.    The  financial  and  statistical  section  Involved 
analysis  of  the  annual  financial  reports  made  by  poor  dis- 
tricts to  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  of  published  county 
audits;  a  compilation  for  each  county,  so  far  as  possible, 
of  all  welfare  expendltxires  by  poor  districts,  county  com- 
missioners and  the  state  In  1933,  and  detailed  field  stu- 
dies of  records  and  accovintlng  methods  in  19  county  units 
and  115  other  districts,  utilizing  a  schedule  summarized  in 
Appendix  B.    The  legal  section  Involved  a  survey  of  Penn- 
sylvania statutes  dealing  with  relief  and  a  digest  of  local 
and  special  laws  for  each  district,  as  well  as  a  question- 
naire to  each  poor  board  requesting  infonnatlon  as  to  the 
statutes  under  which  it  functioned  and  the  terms  of  elec- 
tion and  payment  of  poor  directors  and  auditors.    In  addi- 
tldn  a  summary  of  the  history  and  organization  of  poor  re- 
lief in  the  state  was  prepared.    The  present  study  analyzes 
the  HESS  of  data  thus  secured  to  discover  similarities  and 
differences  in  county  unit  and  township  and  borough  admin- 
istration. 
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Chapter  II 
Organization  and  Development 


Summary 

The  counties  under  the  tovmshlp  and  borough  system, 
exclusive  of  Allegheny  and  Philadelphia,  represent  agricul- 
tural or  anthracite  regions,  lying  diagonally  across  the 
state  from  the  northeastern  corner.  They  comprise  one- 
sixth  of  the  state  population  and  one-fifth  of  the  total 
cases  receiving  relief  at  the  time  of  the  study  In  all  dis- 
tricts studied.  With  Allegnenj^  and  Philadelphia  Counties 
Included,  these  counties  account  for  375  of  Pennsylvania's 
425  poor  districts  and  814  of  the  967  poor  directors  legal- 
ly provided  for. 

The  375  districts  consist  of  259  township  districts; 
91  borough  districts;  5  city  or  municipal  districts;  13 
mixed  districts,  2  of  which  include  parts  of  two  counties; 
6  independent  Philadelphia  districts  based  lipon  former 
townships  and  boroughs;  and  Allegheny  County  Poor  District, 
covering  the  county  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
Their  generally  small  size  makes  for  inefficiency.  Although 
state  poor  law  commissions  of  1921-1925,  1915,  1890  and 
18S0-1833  recommended  abolition  of  township  and  borough 
districts,  there  were  only  seven  fewer  counties  under  the 
system  in  1934  than  in  1925,  and  during  that  period  five 
had  reverted  from  the  county  unit  plan. 

The  exact  number  of  statutes  governing  poor  relief  ad- 
ministration m  Pennsylvania  (more  than  five  hundred,  many 
affecting  single  districts)  cannot  be  stated  because  it  is 
undetermined  which  are  superseded  by  the  General  Poor  Re- 
lief Act  of  1925,  which  is  the  basic  authority.  Essentially 
they  represent  a  modification  of  English  poor  law  traceable 
to  43  Elizabeth,  cap.  II  (1601),  and  the  earlier  laws  of 
Henry  VIII.  Tovmshlp  and  borough  districts  derive  from  the 
English  parish  unit;  legal  settlement  is  fundamentally  the 
same,  fostering  litigation  under  the  combination  of  small 
districts  and  a  mobile  population;  orders  for  relief  by 
Justices  of  the  peace  persist  from  Elizabethan  days,  par- 
ticularly m  township  and  borough  districts,  despite  a  spe- 
cific prohibition  in  the  1925  Act. 
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Under  existing  law  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Wel^ 
fare  Is  responsible  for  inspection  and  a  degree  of  super- 
vision of  almshouses  and  records,  and  of  agencies  for  the 
care  of  dependent  children.  Between  poor  boards  and  the 
State  and  County  Emergency  Relief  Boards  the  theoretically 
clear  division  of  function  based  on  employablllty  breaks 
down  over  definition  of  the  term  and  the  transfer  to  emer- 
gency relief  in  many  areas  of  poor  board  cases  to  lighten 
the  local  financial  load,  liany  directors  feel  strongly 
that  they  should  administer  unemployment  relief.  Private 
welfare  agencies  as  a  rule  are  not  regularly  used  by  town- 
ship and  borough  poor  boards,  except  in  the  care  of  depen- 
dent children,  and  there  is  no  clear  division  of  responsi- 
bility in  most  districts. 


Fifteen  counties  organized  under  the  township  and  bor-» 
ough  system  of  poor  relief  form  a  sort  of  belt  stretching 
diagonally  across  Pennsylvania  from  the  northeastern  corner 
along  the  ridge  of  the  Allegheny  Itountains,  as  shown  by  the 
map  mtroduclne  this  chapter.  They  are  concentrated, 
broadly  speaking,  along  the  lines  of  migration  and  Influ- 
ence from  New  England.  Allegheny  and  Philadelphia  Counties 
lie  outside  the  belt  at  the  borders  of  the  state.  Excluding 
the  latter  two,  they  are  predominantly  rural  or  anthracite 
mining  counties,  containing  one-sixth  of  the  state  s  popu- 
lation and  one-fifth  of  the  cases  receiving  relief  at  the 
time  of  the  study  in  all  districts  studied.  If  the  Phila- 
delphia Independent  districts  and  the  Allegheny  County  Poor 
District  are  included,  the  proportion  of  population  becomes 
one-fourth  and  of  cases  one -half,  due  to  the  fact  that  29 
per  cent  of  the  total  cases  reported  was  in  the  latter  dis- 
trict (see  Chapter  VII).  These  seventeen  counties  include 
375  of  the  total  425  Pennsylvania  poor  districts  and  814, 
or  84  per  cent,  of  the  967  administrators  of  poor  relief 
provided  for  by  statute.  The  number  of  poor  districts  in 
each  of  these  counties  is  shown  In  Table  1,  and  a  complete 
list  of  poor  districts  with  data  on  their  organization  Is 
given  in  Table  25,  Appendix  A. 

Organization  of  Poor  Districts 

The  counties  having  a  single  county-wide  poor  district 
represent  two  chief  types  of  organization,  with  elected 
directors  of  the  poor  in  twenty-six  cases  and  the  county 
commissioners  acting  as  a  poor  board  in  twenty-two.  In 
Westmoreland  County  elected  directors  of  a  home  for  the 
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destitute  serve  as  poor  directors.  In  Erie  County  a  charge 
was  made  In  1934,  as  a  result  of  public  dissatisfaction 
with  local  poor  relief  administration,  from  elected  direc- 
tors to  an  unpaid  board  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions.  Appointment  and  service  without 
salary  are  features  of  one  plan  for  county  welfare  boards 
proposed  to  improve  relief  administration,  incidentally. 

Of  the  remaining  375  districts,  259  are  townships  and 
91  are  boroughs,  usually  with  elected  directors  or  over- 
seers of  the  poor.  The  other  25  districts  Include  5  city 
or  municipal  districts  in  Carbondale,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, Sunbury  and  Willlamsport;  13  mixed  districts.  In- 
cluding 2  covering  parts  of  two  counties;  6  independent 
districts  in  Philadelphia;  and  Allegheny  County  Poor  Dis- 
trict (see  Table  2).  donslderlng  the  types  of  organization 
listed,  and  further  variations  due  to  special  laws  or  local 
tradition,  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  poor  relief  adminis- 
tration is  obvious. 

Kixed  districts  are  those  formed  by  the  Joining  of  two 
or  more  local  governmental  units  for  poor  relief  purposes, 
usually  in  order  to  maintain  an  almshouse.  They  are  as 
follows,  with  their  population  according  to  the  1930  United 

States  census: 

Carbon  and  Luzerne  Counties:  Middle  Coal  Field 
Poor  District,  including  in  Carbon  Coxuity  4 
townships  and  6  boroughs;  in  Luzerne  County  2 
townships,  3  boroughs  and  1  city.  116,321. 

Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  Coimtles:  Jenkins  Town- 
ship, Plttston  City  and  Pittston  Township  Poor 
District,  including  In  Lackawanna  County  1 
township,  3  boroughs  and  the  22nd  Ward  of  the 
City  of  Scranton;  in  Luzerne  Covinty,  2  town- 
ships, 6  boroughs  and  1  city.  85,484. 

Columbia  County:  Bloom  Poor  District,  Including 
in  thre©  non-contiguous  tracts  3  townships,  1 
borough,  and  Pennsylvania's  only  town.  Blooms- 
burg.  12,891. 

Centralla  Borough  and  Conyngham  Township  Poor 
District,  Including  1  township  and  1  borough. 
5,178. 
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Lackawanna  County:  Blakely  Poor  District,  Includ- 
ing 6  boroughs  and  1  1/2  wards  of  Jermyn  Bor- 
ough.   59,220  (estimated). 

Lakevlew  Poor  District,  Including  8  townships 
and  6  boroughs.  13,555. 

Scranton  Poor  District,  including  1  borough  and 
the  City  of  Scranton  except  the  22nd  Ward. 
161,221. 

Luzerne  County:  Central  Poor  District,  Including 
6  townships,  18  boroughs,  and  the  City  of 
Wllkes-Barre.  275,374. 

Montoior  Covtnty:  Danville  Borough  and  Ilahonlng 
Township  Poor  District,  Including  1  township 
and  1  borough,  10,513. 

Northumberland  Coimty:  Shamokln  Borough  and  Coal 
Township  Poor  District,  Including  1  tovmshlp 
and  1  borough.  40,203. 

Susquehanna  County:  Auburn  and  Rush  Poor  Dis- 
trict, including  4  townships.  3,362. 

Susquehanna  Depot  and  Oakland  Township  Poor  Dis- 
trict, including  1  township  and  2  boroughs. 
4,697. 

Wayne  County:  Honesdale  Borough  and  Texas  Town- 
ship Poor  District,  including  1  township  and  1 
borough.  6,849. 

The  Philadelphia  independent  districts  preserve  for 
poor  relief  purposes  only  township  and  borough  lines  other- 
wise abolished  in  1854  when  city  and  county  boundaries  were 
consolidated.  Two  are  rural  in  character,  with  estimated 
population  of  approximately  800  and  1300  respectively, 
while  three  have  a  population  of  over  100,000.  No  district 
exactly  coincides  with  present  ward  boundaries,  so  that  vo- 
ters nay  live  in  one  poor  district  and  vote  for  poor  offi- 
cials who  serve  in  a  neighboring  district.  Special  laws 
govern  poor  relief  administration  for  the  most  part.  While 
these  districts  include  more  than  half  the  city  area,  the 
municipal  district  operating  in  the  remainder  Includes 
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flve-slxths  of  the  1930  population.  The  Allegheny  County 
Poor  District,  In  raany  ways  resembling  a  county  unit,  cov- 
ers the  county  exclusive  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh.  The  two 
counties  are  discussed  more  fully  In  Chapter  XI. 

The  small  size  of  the  districts  under  the  tovmshlp  and 
borough  appears  clearly  In  Table  2.  Only  13  of  the  town- 
ships or  boroughs  have  more  than  5,000  population  according 
to  the  1930  census,  and  none  has  more  than  25,000.  Among 
all  the  375  districts  other  than  county  units,  only  54  are 
above  5,000  In  population,  and  only  14  above  25,000.  The 
Bmallest  districts  are  Frlendsvllle  Borough,  Susqueha.nna 
County,  with  a  population  of  74,  and  Gouldsboro  Borough, 
Lackawanna  County,  with  76.  On  the  other  hand  no  county  u- 
nlt  falls  under  5,000  population,  and  only  6  under  25,000. 

The  implications  of  small  administrative  units  for 
various  phases  of  poor  relief  appears  in  succeeding  chap- 
ters. Duplication  of  personnel  as  compared  with  county  u- 
nlts  is  obvious,  although  the  fact  that  in  township  and 
borough  districts  directors  generally  serve  without  salary, 
and  resultant  effects  on  administrative  efficiency,  must  be 
considered  in  Judging  the  question  of  economy.  In  any  case 
there  is  duplication  of  clerical  personnel  and  auditord, 
who  are  paid.  Since  the  position  of  poor  director  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  that  of  auditor  carry  prestige  and  in  the 
latter  case  payment,  usable  as  political  reward,  fortj'  or 
fifty  such  posts  in  a  county  cannot  be  lightly  abolished. 
The  effect  of  the  small  unit  on  the  quality  of  outdoor  re- 
lief and  almshouse  administration  is  apparent. 


Origins  and  Development  of  the  Township  and  Borough  System 

The  present  nature  and  extent  of  the  township  and  bor- 
ough system  in  Pennsylvania  can  be  understood  only  in  the 
light  of  its  origins  and  earlier  history.  The  system  is  a 
survival:  that  is  its  essential  characteristic.  The  ear- 
lier history  of  the  township  and  borough  system  is  tije  his- 
tory of  all  poor  relief  In  Pennsylvania,  and  in  England 
from  the  time  of  Henry  Vlli  until  after  the  American  Revo- 
lution, 

The  system  has  survived  a  long  series  of  recommenda- 
tions for  Its  abolition.  The  recommendation  by  the  legis- 
lative conmlttee  of  the  Association  of  Directors  o£  the 
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Poor  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  1933  meeting,  cited  above.  Is 
preceded  by  the  committee's  report  of  efforts  against  bills 
Introduced  In  the  1933  session  of  the  legislature  which 
would  have  permitted  a  vote  In  Clinton  and  Wyoming  Counties 
on  a  return  to  the  tomshlp  and  borough  system.  1/  The 
Poor  Law  Commission  reporting  In  1925,  SJ  "the  Pennsylvania 
Dependents  Commission  In  1915,  ^  and  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion of  1890  4/  all  recommended  that  the  county  be  made  the 
administrative  unit.  The  three  commissions  were  appointed 
at  the  request  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor, 
which  was  organized  in  1876  primarily  to  consider  difficul- 
ties arising  from  the  confusion  of  the  poor  laws  and  at  its 
first  meeting  passed  a  resolution  favoring  their  revision. 
5/  One  must  go  back  a  century  to  find  the  first  recommen- 
dation by  a  legislative  commission  that  the  county  be  made 
the  unit  of  poor  relief,  in  1833.  6/  The  first  county  u- 
nlts,  Chester  and  Le.ncaster  Counties,  were  established  in 
1798. 

There  were  only  seven  fewer  districts  under  the  town- 
ship and  borough  system  In  1934  than  in  1925.  Clinton 
County  in  1929  and  McKean  in  1931  became  coimty  units;  1^- 
coming  County  citizens  voted  by  an  eight -to-flve  majority 
in  1929  to  establish  a  county  imit,  but  continues  with 
fifty-two  districts;  and  in  1927  five  counties  (Cameron, 
Fulton,  Juniata,  Snyder  and  Union)  reverted  to  township  and 
borough  organization.  In  what  was  considered  locally  as  an 
economy  move. 

The  adoption  of  English  poor  law  with  modifications  to 
fit  American  conditions  In  early  Pennsylvania  has  been 
traced  in  detail  by  William  C.  Heffner.  Jj  The  statutes 
containing  the  fundamentals  of  the  present  poor  law  In 
Pennsylvania  begin,  as  he  and  others  point  out,  with  stat- 
utes of  Henry  VIII  in  1536  designed  to  repress  begging  (22 
Henry  VIII,  cap.  XII).    The  real  foundation  of  English  and 

1/  Proceeding  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities     and  Correction,    1933.  P- 

2/  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Commission  to  Codify  and  Revise  the  laus 
Relating  to  Poor  Di  stricts  and  the  Care  of  the  Poor  (Harrisburg,  1925)  PP-  2Sff 
3/  Pennsylvania  Dependents;  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
pendents Commission  (Harrisburg,  1915!.  P-  78. 

H/  General  Report  of  the  Commissioners  Appointed  to  Revise  and  Codify  the  laus 
Relating  to  the  Relief.  Care  and  Maintenance  of  the  Poor  in  the  Comnonuealth  of 
Pennsylvania  IRarrisburg,  1890),  p.  45- 

5/  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Board  of 
Public  Charities  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,    1876,  p.  17- 

6/     General  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  Commonuealth  of  Pennsylvania 

•(Harrisburg,  1890),  PP-  jS-no. 
7/     History  of  Poor  Relief  Legislation  in  Pennsylvania  1682-1913  't-leona,  renn- 
sylvania:  Holzapfel  Publishing  Co. ,  1913'.  Chapt.  I-VI. 
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Pennsylvania  poor  law  is  usually  considered  the  famous  43 
Elizabeth,  cap.  II,  of  1601  on  which  was  directly  based 
Pennsylvania's  first  general  poor  relief  act  of  1705.  The 
Act  of  Elizabeth  recognized  public  responsibility  for  care 
of  the  poor  and  the  principle  of  taxation  for  such  care, 
and  provided  for  overseers  of  the  poor  with  the  parish  as 
the  unit.  It  included  other  provisions  concerning  the  care 
of  dependent  children,  public  employment  for  the  ablebodied 
poor,  and  the  responsibility  of  relatives  for  support.  ^ 

The  Thirty-Second  Law  of  "The  Great  Law"'  passed  by 
William  Penn's  first  assembly  in  1682  placed  responsibility 
for  care  of  the  Indigent  in  the  liands  of  the  county  court, 
with  "^the  next  Justice  of  the  Peace"  in  the  county  pro- 
viding relief  until  court  sessions.  9/  The  first  general 
poor  law,  in  1705,  made  the  township  the  poor  district, 
with  overseers  of  the  poor. 

Since  the  days  of  William  Penn  there  have  been  only 
four  general  poor  laws  or  general  revisions  of  poor  law  In 
Pennsylvania:  the   general  poor  law  of  1705,  10/  sup- 
plemented by  the  General  Settlement  Act  of  1718;  11/  the 
first  revision  in  1771,  !§/  the  second  revision  in  1836, 
12/  and  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925.  lA/  A  flood  of 
laws  limited  in  scope,  including  hundreds  mentioning  local 
districts  by  name  before  and  after  such  special  legislation 
was  curtailed  by  the  Constitution  of  1874,  complicate  the 
picture.    Frankel  stated  in  1925  that  there  were  1400  poor 
laws  on  the  statute  bookg.  Including  more  than  800  which 
were  local  and  special.  35/  Because  of  conflicting  court 
decisions  as  to  the  extent  and  respects  in  which  the  Gen- 
eral Poor  Relief  Act;  of  1925  supersedes  earlier  local 
legislation  and  the  numerous  points  on.  which  there  is  no 
court  decision.   It  was  found  impossible  to  make  an  exact 
count  of  the  more  than  500  statutes  In  force  in  1934,  ig/ 


8/     Ibid.,  pp.   21,  22. 

I)/  Charter  to  Hilliam  Penn  and  Laws  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  1682-1700, 
Preceded  by  the  Duke  of  York's  Laws  1676-1682.  (HarrisburR,  i879t.  P.H5.  Cited 
by-Heffner,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  31.  , 

10/     Statutes-at-Large  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  II,  1705,  January  12,  Chapter  CLIV. 

11/    Ibxd.,  Vol.  Ill,  1718,  May  31,  Chapt.  CCXXXVII. 

12/    Ibid..  Vol.  VIII,  1771,  October  9,  Chap.  DCXXXV. 

13/    1836,  .Tune  13.  P.L.  SSQ- 

14/    192s,  May  14,  P.L.  762. 

15/    Op .  c  1 1 .  ,  p .  11. 

16/    See  Poor  Relief  Administration  in  Pennsylvania,  Part  V. 
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One  can  sympathize  with  the  conviction  expressed  by  a 
speaker  at  the  1883  convention  of  poor  directors  of  the 
need  for  more  application  of  common  sense  and  understanding 
to  poor  relief  and  less  attention  to  legislation.  Yjj 

The  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925  Is  based  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  appointed  In 
1921.  Warned  by  the  fate  In  the  legislature  of  the  pro- 
posals for  basic  reforms  of  the  1890  commission,  this  body 
made  less  sweeping  recommendations.  .Nevertheless  the  leg- 
islature made  many  changes  in  the  drafted  bill,  as  a  result 
of  which  there  is  some  confusion  as  to  whether  provisions 
regarding  the  auditing  of  accounts  and  the  granting  of  ex- 
penses to  unpaid  poor  directors,  among  others,  apply  to  the 
township  and  borough  districts  as  well  as  to  county  units, 
(see  Chapter  III). 

Today's  Heritage  from  Early  Poor  Law 

Darwin  spoke  of  man's  vermiform  appendix  and  ear- 
wiggling  muscles  as  vestigial  remnants,  persisting  in  the 
process  of  evolution  after  their  function  has  disappeared. 
Some  critics  see  the  township  and  borough  system  as  playing 
the  same  role  In  social  change,  continuing  long  after  the 
pioneer  conditions  which  made  the  early  Pennsylvanians  turn 
to  local  overseers  of  the  poor  had  disappeared,,  and  after 
responsibility  for  one  class  of  dependents  after  another 
had  been  transferred  to  the  county  or  the  state  in  the  in- 
terest of  adequate  care  and  more  efficient  administration. 
In  the  meantime  England,  it  might  be  noted,  had  largely  a- 
bandoned  the  old  relief  methods  for  a  system  of  s6cial  in- 
surance twenty  years  ago. 

The  township  or  borough  as  the  unit  of  poor  relief  ad- 
ministration has  been  handed  down  from  pioneer  days  in 
America  and  Is  an  adaptation  of  the  parish  system  of  Shake- 
speare's England.  The  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925  for 
the  first  time  recognizes  the  township  and  borough  system 
as  a  survival  in  making  the  county  the  basic  unit.  In  all 
previous  legislation  the  county  imit  was  treated  as  the 
exception. 

The  present  settlement  laws  in  Pennyslvania  retain  the 

17/  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Board  of 
Charities.    1883.  P-  73- 
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spirit  and  basic  provisions  of  Elizabethan  law.  In  which 
the  primary  concern  is  with  conserving  public  funds  rather 
than  providing  for  indigent  persons.  In  broad  outline,  the 
provisions  require  one  year's  residence  in  a  poor  district 
to  establish  legal  settlement,  with  the  settlement  of  wife 
and  children  following  that  of  the  husband  or  father.  Poor 
boards  are  empowered,  as  they  have  always  been,  to  remove 
to  his  last  known  settlement  any  person  becoming  a  public 
charge  in  their  district.  It  Is  desirable  that  financial 
responsibility  be  legally  defined;  but  under  twentieth  cen- 
tury industrial  conditions  hardship  frequently  arises  when 
a  man  must  have  lived  for  a  year  in  a  single  township  or 
borough  to  establish  his  right  to  local  relief.  The  effect 
on  present  practices  is  discussed  in  Chapter  VIII.  Having 
67  units  instead  of  425  would  reduce  the  legal  expenses  of 
poor  boards  and  provide  more  adequate  relief.  It  Is  the 
smallness  of  the  district  which  produces  the  greatest  in- 
justice and  multiplies  friction  between  districts.  The 
question  is  broader  than  Inter-county,  of  course,  as  shown 
by  organization  of  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau  as  part  of 
the  unemployment  relief  program. 

A  survival  of  earlier  practices  found  almost  solely  in 
the  small  districts  is  that  of  requiring  orders  from  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  some  or  all  cases,  despite  specific 
prohibition  by  the  1925  Act.  18/  Altogether  89  districts, 
besides  5  county  units,  were  reported  to  require  such  or- 
ders In  some  cases  (cf.  Chapter  VII).  It  is  not  surprising 
that  many  citizens  are  unaware  of  the  prohibition,  since 
several  poor  directors  interviewed  did  not  know  there  was  a 
General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925.  This  function  of  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  peace  dates  definitely  from  the  Elizabethan 
law,  which  itself  recognized  as  suited  to  local  government 
of  that  day  a  practice  already  established. 

Another  survival  is  the  appropriation  of  certain  fines 
for  the  poor  fund.  The  1925  Act  (Sec.  1300)  provides  pen- 
alties for  failure  to  turn  over  such  fines,  most  of  which 
are  designated  for  the  poor  by  the  Act  of  1836.  While  it 
is  difficult  to  know  Just  what  provisions  are  now  valid, 
offenses  for  which  fines  Imposed  have  at  various  times  been 
assigned  to  the  poor  fund  Include  selling  liquors  or  drink- 
ing In  taverns  on  Sunday;  the  keeping  of  a  tavern  or  nsaln- 
talning  an  office  In  a  tavern  by  a  Justice  of  the  peace; 


18/     1^25,  May  14,  P-L.  762,  Sec  2  (h). 
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disqualification  as  burgess  or  the  holding  of  incompatible 
offices;  cutting  ferry  ropes  or  failure  to  sink  them;  blas- 
phemy, betting  on  elections,  cockf Ighting,  and  failure  to 
furnish  mineral  statistics  to  the  Auditor  General;  in  Dela- 
ware County,  hunting  on  improved  lands  after  yearning;  and 
in  Philadelphia,  shooting  pigeons.  The  financial  section 
of  the  poor  relief  study  provides  no  statistics  on  income 
from  this  source. 

The  mere  fact  of  survival  does  not  constitute  an  argu- 
ment against  a  system  of  poor  relief;  survival  may  be  cited 
likewise  as  good  reason  for  continuance.  The  facts  as  dis- 
closed in  the  1934  study  are  discussed  in  succeeding  chap- 
ters. In  general  they  bear  out  the  conclusions  of  the  1890 
Poor  Law  Commission,  which  conceded  the  validity  of  argu- 
ments by  advocates  of  the  to^'mshlp  and  borough  system  that 
the  possibility  of  fraud  is  lessened  because  directors  and 
other  citizens  know  the  indigent  personally,  and  that  since 
taxpayers  in  the  tovmshlp  are  more  acutely  aware  of  the 
financial  burden  public  opinion  has  more  effect  in  urging 
paupers  to  better  their  status  and  compelling  relatives  to 
provide  support;  but  after  conceding  it  declared  that  there 
is  more  maladministration  in  the  small  district  than  under 
the  county  vinit  plan.  19/ 


Relation  of  Poor  Boards  to  Other  Welfare  Agencies 

The  poor  board  is  only  one  of  the  bodies  and  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  provision  for  the  needy,  and  its  work 
must  be  considered  in  Its  setting  as  part  of  the  total 
picture. 

The  poor  districts  of  the  state  are  separate  govern- 
mental bodies  independent  of  each  other  and  under  the 
township  and  borough  system  Independent  of  other  local 
governments.  In  view  of  the  customary  emphasis  by  poor 
officials  on  the  financial  rather  than  social  aspects  of 
relief,  the  existence  of  375  districts  Instead  of  17  county 
units  multiplies  the  occasion  for  friction  between  dis- 
tricts, particularly  over  legal  settlement  and  alleged 
cases  of  "dumping"  paupers  by  transporting  them  to  other 
districts.  From  their  independence  it  follows  also  that 
methods  and  policies  vary  widely  and  what  the  taxpayer  gets 
for  his  money  or  how  much  relief.  If  any.  Is  allowed  a  par- 

iq/      Op.    at.,    pp.    40,  HI. 
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tlcular  type  of  case  is  largely  a  matter  of  geography.  On 
one  point  the  poor  directors  of  the  small  districts  as  a 
rule  show  uniformity:  opposition  to  county  units.  Even  on 
this  question,  however,  there  is  not  unanimity,  mny  town- 
ship and  borough  directors  interviewed  favor  the  county 
unit  as  a  solution  of  their  district's  financial  difficul- 
ties, relief  from  burdensome  duties,  or  a  way  to  provide 
better  service  to  the  poor. 

The  county  commissioners  bear  a  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  care  of  certain  classes  of  dependents,  partic- 
ularly children  away  from  their  own  homes  and  patients  in 
mental  hospitals.  Comparative  expenditures  by  commis- 
sioners and  poor  boards  in  county  units  are  partly  a  matter 
of  bookkeeping  since  in  more  than  half  there  is  an  appro- 
priation to  the  poor  fund  and  not  a  separate  poor  tax.  The 
proportion  paid  by  the  commissioners  instead  of  poor  au- 
thorities is  much  less  in  the  township  and  borough  coun- 
ties, where  welfare  expenditures  by  the  former  tend  in  gen- 
eral to  be  limited  to  those  which  are  mandatory.  Division 
of  the  county  into  several  districts  naturally  leads  to 
frequent  differences  between  county  and  poor  district 
over  Jurisdiction  and  payment. 

The  $10,000,000  state  appropriation  for  unemployment 
relief  under  the  First  Talbot  Act  20/  was  administered  In 
1932  by  local  poor  authorities  without  state  supervision 
(cf.  Chapter  X).    Partly  as  a  result  of  inefficiencies  and 
Irregularities  under  this  plan,  and  partly  as  a  result  of 
federal  participation,  imemployment  relief  has  been  ad- 
ministered on  a  county  or  area  basis  since  the  formation  of 
the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  In  September,  19S2,  Poor 
directors  have  been  members  of  local  advisory  boards  and  in 
a  few  Instances  of  County  Emergency  Relief  Boards,  but  have 
not  actually  administered  funds.    There  is  a  strong  feeling 
by  many  directors  that  unemployment  relief  should  be  in 
their  hands,  and  frequent  instances  of  opposition  to  the 
present  plan  were  revealed  during  the  study.  Theoretical- 
ly, the  unemployables  are  a  poor  board  responsibility, 
while  the  County  Emergency  Relief  Board's  responsibility  is 
for  unemployment  cases  only.    In  practice  a  clear  division 
is  lacking  In  many  counties,  particularly  since  it  Is  not 
easy  to  define  employablllty.    Poor  boards,  particularly  In 
small  districts,  often  turnfed  over  all  their  cases  when 
county  boards  were  organized,  or  have  since  turned  over 

20/     1931,  December  28,  P.L.  1503- 
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some  cases  of  unemployables  to  save  money .  While  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  turn  these  back  to  the  poor  boards, 
many  remain  on  the  emergency  relief  rolls.  In  a  number  of 
districts  the  poor  board  Is  financially  unable  to  meet  Its 
responsibility  and  the  County  Emergency  Relief  Board  has 
stepped  Into  the  breach. 

Under  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare  has  the  power  to  inspect  almshouse 
buildings  and  grounds  and  to  examine  institutional  records 
(Sec.  224)  and  prescribe  the  forms  for  such  records  (Sec. 
500),  and  shall  approve  plans  for  almshouses  or  mental  hos- 
pitals to  be  erected  by  poor  districts  (Sec.  700,715).  The 
Department  has  also  the  power  to  supervise  all  agencies 
caring  for  dependent  and  neglected  children  and  the  prem- 
ises where  they  are  kept,  and  to  promote  county  welfare 
boards  to  coordinate  social  welfare  in  the  counties.  21/ 
An  official  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Welfare,  with  rec- 
ommendations, follows  each  almshouse  Inspection.    The  pay- 
ment by  poor  districts  for  care  in  state  mental  hospitals 
and  other  institutions  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment provides  another  relationship.    Informal  conferences 
between  poor  directors  and  staff  members  of  the  Department 
are  frequent,  but  less  so  In  small  districts.    The  Depart- 
ment has  no  supervision  over  outdoor  relief;  its  sole  power 
is  apparently  to  receive  annual  reports,  under  Section  500. 

As  for  private  welfare  agencies,  the  study  shows  the 
poor  boards  In  township  and  borough  districts  do  not  make 
regular  use  of  their  services  except  in  the  care  of  depen- 
dent children.  In  the  county  units  there  is  somewhat 
closer  cooperation,  but  in  few  districts  is  there  a  clear 
division  of  community  relief  responsibility  between  them 
and  the  private  agencies  (cf.  Chapter  VI). 


21/    Administrative  Code  of  1029  ' i02q,  April  9,  P.L.  177I.  Art. 


Chapter  III 
Poor  Relief  Expenditures 

Summary 

The  amount  spent  by  Pennsylvania  poor  boards  In  1933, 
$14,668,346,  Is  37.4  per  cent  of  the  total  public  expendi- 
tures for  relief  and  welfare  in  the  state,  excluding  unem- 
ployment relief,  and  only  11.9  per  cent  if  the  latter  is 
Included,  indicating  the  narrowed  function  of  poor  boards 
in  the  total  welfare  and  relief  picture. 

considering  only  local  tax  funds  expended  for  relief 
and  welfare  by  poor  boards  and  county  governments,  the  fif- 
teen counties  under  the  township  and  borough  system  (ex- 
cluding Allegheny  and  Philadelphia)  account  for  twice  as 
high  a  proportion  of  expenditures  as  of  population.  In 
these  fifteen  the  county  government  tends  to  limit  fts  ex- 
penditures to  those  which  are  mandatory.  Four-fifths  of 
the  total  welfare  and  relief  expenditures  from  local  tax 
funds  are  made  by  poor  boards  rather  than  county  commis- 
sioners, as  compared  with  two-thirds  of  the  total  in  the 
county  units  having  separate  poor  directors. 

Considering  poor  board  disbursements  alone,  adminis- 
tration costs  are  less  in  the  county  units,  comprising  13.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  as  compared  with  17.9  per  cent  for 
all  other  districts,  excluding  the  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh Departments  of  Public  Welfare.  Relief,  other  than 
almshouse,  constitutes  a  larger  proportion  in  the  county 
units,  while  for  almshouse  expenditures  the  proportion  is 
the  same.  Duplication  of  overhead  in  the  small  units  is  a 
factor  in  their  higher  administrative  costs.  Statutes  pro- 
vide for  salaries  to  poor  directors  in  county  units  and  a  few 
other  districts;  payment  v;lthout  legal  authorization  is 
frequent  in  the  townships  and  boroughs. 

Since  the  depression  began  almshouse  expenditures  show 
an  actual  decrease  in  the  face  of  increasing  almshouse  pop- 
ulation. Outdoor  relief  expenditures  rose  rapidly,  but 
1933  showed  a  decline  reflecting  state  and  federal  aid  to 
the  unemployed. 


The  rural  origins  of  township  and  borough  poor  dis- 
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tricts,  their  lack  of  uniformity,  and  the  narrowing  respon- 
sibility of  the  poor  boards  in  the  total  public  welfare 
picture' should  be  kept  In  mind  in  considering  the  character 
and  methods  of  their  expenditures.  What  the  citizen's 
poor-tax  dollar  purchases  is  important  as  well  as  the  price 
paid.  The  present  chapter  deals  with  expenditures,  while 
later  chapters  on  relief  methods  discuss  the  taxpayer's  re- 
turn for  his  money. 

The  total  cost  of  public  relief  in  Pennsylvania,  in- 
cluding expenditures  by  poor  boards  and  county  governments 
and  from  state  and  federal  funds,  was  compiled  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare  study. 
Various  branches  of  the  state  government  provided  data  on 
expenditures  under  their  control.    For  local  governmental 
units  other  than  poor  districts,  data  is  from  the  official 
1933  reports  of  audits.    The  sources  are  official,  but  the 
classification  of  items  necessarily  represents  the  ;]udgment 
of  the  study  staff.    Discrepancies  noted  were  checked  by 
correspondence.    For  the  poor  boards  the  annual  reports  to 
the  State  Department  of  Welfare  required  by  the  General 
Poor  Relief  Act  provide  classified  data  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  local  auditors'  reports  were  consulted  for  the 
larger  districts  and  those  maintaining  mental  hospitals. 
Discrepancies  between  the  annual  reports  and  those  of  the 
auditors  were  the  exceptiori  rather  than  the  rule,  particu- 
larly since  the  former  in  some  Instances  omitted  extraordi- 
nary expenses    such  as  large  repayments  and  interest  on 
loans.    In  compiling  the  total  for  comparison  with  federal, 
state  and  local  expenses  other  than  those  of  poor  boards 
the  audit  reports  were  used,  together  with  annual  reports 
from  those  districts.  Including  particularly  townships  and 
boroughs,  where  neither  county  commissioners'  expenditures 
nor  mental  hospital  costs  were  Involved. 


Poor  Boards'  Slnare  of  Relief  and  Welfare  Expenditures 

In  compiling  the  total  relief  and  welfare  expenditures 
for  1933  In  Pennsylvania  only  those  county  and  state  expen- 
ditures directly  comparable  to  mandatory  and  discretionary 
expenditures  of  poor  boards  were  used.  They  Include  care 
of  dependent,  delinquent  and  physically  liandlcapped  chil- 
dren, in  or  outside  institutions,  under  public  auspices  or 
through  payment  to  private  institutions  and  agencies;  ex- 
penditures for  hospitals.  Institutional  care  of  mentally 
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111  and  defective  persons,  appropriations  to  health  and 
other  welfare  agencies,  burials,  and  a  few  unclassified 
disbursements.  For  many  of  these  Items  both  poor  boards 
and  county  or  State,  or  both,  make  expenditures. 

The  $14,668,846  spent  by  the  poor  boards  is  only  37.4 
per  cent  of  the  state  total  of  $39,189,631,  when  state  and 
federal  unemployment  relief  funds  are  excluded;  while  coun- 
ty commissioners  spent  27.1  per  cent  and  the  state  35.5  per 
cent  (Table  3).  If  state  and  federal  expenditures  for  un- 
employment relief  are  Included,  the  poor  boards'  share 
falls  to  11.9  per  cent,  about  one-eighth,  of  the  total 
$123,742,201  (Table  4).  Two-fifths  of  this  total  is  unem- 
ployment relief  from  federal  funds.  State  and  federal  un- 
employment relief  combined  constituted  68.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  welfare  disbursements  in  Pennsylvania,  while  the  com- 
bined disbursements  for  welfare  from  local  tax  funds  by 
poor  boards  and  county  commissioners  form  only  one-fifth. 
To  consider  public  poor  relief  in  terms  of  poor  districts 
alone  Is  clearly  to  overlook  the  greater  part  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

Although  the  counties  under  the  township  and  borough 
system,  excluding  Allegheny  and  Philadelphia,  contain  only 

TABLE  3 

TOTAL  PUBLIC  WELFARE  AND  RELIEF  EXPENDITURES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
EXCLUSIVE  OF  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF.  WITH  PER  CENT 
DISBURSED  BY  POOR  BOARDS,   COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS  AND  STATE 

1933 


Expend  i  t  u  res  by 

Amo  u  n  t 

Per  Cent 

Poor  boards 
County  governments 
State 

(  a  ) 

$14,668,846 
S                   (b  ) 
t9-. 628. 875 

(  c  1 

13, 891.910 

37.4 
27. 1 
35,5 

Total 

$39. 189,631 

100.0 

'^'includes  poor  relief  expenditures   of    county  commissioners  serving  as  dir- 
ectors of  the  poor. 

'includes  expenditures  by  county  Commissioners  in  66  count ies  and  by  c  I  ty 
council  (through  departments  other  than  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
in  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia. 

"^'in  addition  to  this  sum  an  undetermined  amount,  probably  In  excess  of  one 
million  dollars,  was  expended  in  1933  from  the  state  aid  granted  to  poor 
boards  under  the  First  Talbot  Act   in.  December,  1931. 
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TABLE  4 

TOTAL  PUBLI C-WELFARF  AND  RELIEF  EXPENDITURES  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  FROM  ALL  SOURCES, 
WITH  PER  CENT  DISBURSED  BY  EACH 
1933 


Expenditures  by 

Amou  n  t 

Per  Cent 

Poor  boards 

i  14,668,846 

11.9 

County  governments 

10,628,875 

8.6 

StSte 

13,891,  910 

11.2 

State  Emergency 

Relief  Poa  rd 

State 

33,905. 581 

27.  4 

Federal 

50 ,646, 989 

40.9 

TOTAL 

$  123,  742,  201 

100.  0 

^'  Estimated  on  ttie  basis  of  the  percentage  of  state  and  federal  funds  avail- 
able d  ur  i  ng    1533  . 


one-eighth,  15.3  per  cent,  or  the  state's  population  they 
account  for  one-fourth  of  the  total  expenditures  by  poor 
boards.  The  two  counties  mentioned  show  54.5  per  cent  of 
the  population  and  only  23.5  per  cent  of  such  expenditures, 
while  for  the  county  units  there  Is  little  difference  In 
the  two  percentages,  as  Chart  II  Illustrates.  Comparing 
poor  board  expenditures  with  -population  In  terms  of  per 
capita  cost  reveals  the  township  and  borough  counties  aver- 
aging $2.93  per  person  as  compared  with  $1.35  In  coimty  u- 
nlts  with  separate  directors  of  the  poor,  approximately 
twice  the  figure  for  the  state  as  a  whole  or  for  any  other 
form  of  organization  (Table  5).  Two  factors  contributing 
to  this  cost  appear  to  be  the  higher  administrative  cost  in 
small  districts  and  the  larger  proportion  of  "extraordinary 
expenditures"  such  as  loan  repayments  and  capital  expenses, 
as  shown  In  Table  7. 

Of  the  total  $25,297,721  expended  for  welfare  and  re- 
lief In  1935  from  local  tax  ftmds,  only  42.1  per  cent  was 
expended  by  the  poor  boards  as  compared  with  57,9  per  cent 
by  the  county  governments,  again  Indicating  the  secondary 
role  of  the  boards  In  the  total  welfare  picture  (Table  6). 
In  counties  under  the  township  and  borough  system,  and  in 
county  units  where  the  commissioners  act  as  directors  of 
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the  poor,  four-fifths  of  the  total  expenditures  come  from 
poor  funds.  Inmost  county  units  with  separate  poor  boards  the 
division  Is  an  arbitrary  matter  of  accounting,  since  the 
poor  fund  represents  an  appropriation  from  the  general  fund 
rather  than  a  separate  tax.  The  figures  Indicate  that  un- 
der the  township  and  borough  system  the  county  government 
tends  to  limit  relief  expenditures  to  those  mandatory  upon 
It,  leaving  most  of  the  burden  to  local  poor  districts. 

lABtE  h 

A'/ERAGE  PER  CAPITA  WELFARE  AND  RELIEF  EXPENDI  TUBES BY 
POOR  DISTRICTS  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS  IN  COUNTIES  HAVING 
VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  POOR  RELIEF  ORGANIZATION 

1933 


Type  of 
0  rgan  i  zat  i  on 

No.  of 

Count  i e s 

Expenditures  by: 

Total 
Popu 1  at  i  on 

Poo r  Districts 

Poor  Districfs 
and  County 
Governments  Combined 

Amount 

Per 
Cap  t  ta 

Amount 

Per 
Capita 

County  units  with 
separate  directors 
of  the  poor 

County  units  with 
county  commission- 
ers as  poor  boards 

Township  and  boroug 
system 

Allegheny  County 

Philadelphia  County 

28 
22 

h 

15 
1 
1 

3.922,356 

1,  103,  785 

1,279,338 
1,374,410 
1,950,961 

$5, 280,069 

2. 202,898 

3,748, 161 
2,087,837 
1.349,881 

$1.35 

1.99 

2.93 
1.52 

.69 

$8,253,354 

2,556,403 

4,692,897 
3,485,635 
6,  209,432(1> 

$2.10 

2.41 

3.67 
2.54 
1  3.18 

Total 

67 

9,631.350 

614,668,846 

$1.52 

$25,  297,721 

$2.62 

"'Obtained  by  dividing  total  population  Into  total  expenditures. 

">   Including  amount  expended  by  city  council  through  city  departments  other  than  the  Department 
Publ Ic  Welfare. 


TABLE  6 

TuTAL  WELFARE  AND  RELIEF  EXPENDITURES  BY  COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS  AND  POOR  DISTRICTS  IN 
COUNTIES  HAVING  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  POOR  RELIEF  ORGANIZATION,   WITH  PER  CENT 

DISBURSED  BY  EACH 
1933 


Type  of  Organization 

No.  of 

Count  i es 

Expend  i  tures  by 

Total 

County  fiovernm-ents 

Poor  Distric 

ts 

Amou  nt 

Per 
Cent  1 

Amount 

Per 
Cent 

County  units  with  sep- 
arate poor  directors 

County  units  with 
county  commissioners 
as  poor  d  i  rectors 

Township  and  borough 
system 

A.1  1  egheny  Cou nt y 

Phil ade 1 ph  i  a  County 

28 

22 

15 
1 
1 

$  2,973,285 

453,505 

944 ,736 

1,397,798 
lb) 

4,859,551' 

36.0 

17.3 

20.1 
40.1 
78.3 

$  5,280,069 
la 

2, 172,897 

3, 748, 161 
2,087,837 
1,349,881 

64.0 

82.7 

79.9 
59.9 
21.7 

$  8,253,354 

2,626,402 

4,692,897 
3,485,635 
6, 209.432 

Total 

67 

$10,628,875 

57.9 

$14,668,846 

42.1 

$25, 297,721 

Expenditures  shown  In  audit  reports  under  "poor  account"  or  "almshouse  account"  are  treated  as  <)Oor 
board  expenditures. 

'expended  by  City  Council  through  city  departments  other  than  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
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Care  of  the  indigent  Insane  In  state  Institutions,  for  ex- 
ample, involves  under  an  act  of  1929  mandatory  expenditure 
from  local  funds  of  $3.00  per  week  per  person,  "chargeable 
to  the  county  or  poor  district  from  which  such  person  shall 
have  come,"  1/  Where  poor  districts  are  subdivisions  of  a 
county,  they  usually  bear  all  the  cost  except  in  the  case 
of  the  criminally  insane. 


Classified  Expenditures  by  Poor  Boards 

Poor  board  disbursements  in  1933  for  almshouse  and 
other  relief,  administration,  and  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures in  county  units  and  to'^mship  and  borough  districts, 
with  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  Departments  of  Public 
Welfare  segregated  because  of  their  special  character,  are  . 
given  m  Table  7.  2/    The  category  of  "relief:  other  than 
almshouse"  Includes  home  or  outdoor  relief  to  families  and 
single  persons,  care  of  dependent  children  and  of  adults 
boarded  out,  institutional  care  for  the  mentally  ill  and 
defective,  and  medical  service  including  support  of  persons 
In  hospitals.     "Outside"  is  the  term  used  to  denote  all 
current  expenditures  outside  the  almshouse,  and  Is  to  be 
distinguished  from  outdoor  relief.    "Almshouse  maintenance" 
refers  to  maintenance  of  inmates  and  represents  primarily 
food  and  clothing.    The  operation  item  includes  running  ex- 
penses for  the  physical  equipment,  such  as  light  and  heat; 
interest  on  long  term  loans,  and  farm  salaries.    All  other 
salaries  are  included  under  administration. 

Thus  far  In  the  discussion  county  audits  have  been  the 
chief  source  of  data  on  expenditures.  Table  7  is  based, 
however,  on  annvial  reports  by  the  boards  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Welfare  except  that  published  audits  were  used 
for  the  county  units  and  for  six  other  large  districts  op- 
erating mental  hospitals.  The  conclusions  on  administra- 
tive and  other  costs  are  thus  based  on  data  officially  sub- 
mitted by  the  poor  boards,  although  many  reports  showed  am- 
biguities and  inconsistencies.  Total  poor  board  expendi- 
tiires  shown  In  Table  7,  based  on  annual  reports,  amount  to 
$13,351,460.81  as  compared  with  $14,668,846  in  Tables  3-6, 
based  on  county  audits.  Discrepancies  arise  in  several  in- 
stances out  of  omission  from  the  reports  of  mental  hospital 


1/     1929,  April  2S,  P-L-  707,  Sec,  i. 

2/    For  data  on  individual  counties,  see  Table  26,  Appendix  A. 
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expenditures  or  large  extraordinary  expenditures  such  as 
interest  and  payments  on  loans,  and  Inclusion  In  the  audits 
of  expenditures  mde  Independently  ol  poor  boards  by  county 
commissioners.  In  other  cases  the  discrepancies  appear  In 
Identical  Items  such  as  outdoor  relief  or  salaries  and  re- 
main vmexplalned. 

Relief  constitutes  65.3  per  cent  of  total  disburse- 
ments m  the  township  and  borough  districts,  compared  with 
80.3  per  cent  in  county  units,  while  If  only  current  ex- 
penditures are  considered  the  respective  percentages  are 
78.6  and  85.7.    There  Is  no  great  difference  In  the  propor- 
tion spent  on  maintenance  of  the  indigent  in  almshouses, 
although  47  county  units  and  only  35  of  the  other  373  dis- 
tricts, aside  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  munici- 
pal districts,  operate  almshouses.    Administration  cost  and 
extraordinary  expenditures  reveal  significant  differences. 
The  two  municipal  districts  referred  to  operate  large  alms- 
houses and  give  little  outdoor  relief,  therefore  showing  a 
relatively  high  percentage  for  maintenance  in  almshouse. 
Their  high  figure  for  administration  is  partially  explained 
by  the  relative  importance  of  almshouse  care  with  Its 
greater  administrative  cost,  and  by  the  employment  of  a 
staff  for  special  services  such  as  the  extensive  program 
for  dependent  children  in  Philadelphia. 


Expenditures  for  Administration 

Administrative  cost  is  a  major  issue  with  friends  and 
foes  of  the  township  and  borough  system.  The  former  praise 
free  service  ty  unpaid  directors  as  cheaper  and  better  than 
that  of  high-salaried  social  workers  or  investigators, 
while  the  latter  charge  the  existing  cost  is  too  high  aside 
from  any  question  of  quality  of  service.  Their  annual  re- 
ports to  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  list  administra- 
tive Items  amounting  to  13.3  per  cent  of  total  disburse- 
ments in  the  county  units  as  compared  with  17«9  per  cent 
under  the  township  and  borough  system,  excluding  as  stated 
the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  municipal  departments.  Of 
current  expenditures  only,  administration  conBtltutes  16.1 
per  cent  and  21,5  per  cent  respectively.  The  relatively 
higher  cost  In  township  and  borough  districts  Is  greater 
than  appears  on  the  face  of  the  figures,  since  for  most 
county  units,  but  few  other  districts,  they  include  sala- 
ries of  poor  directors.  Caution  is  necessary  in  interpret- 
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Ing  the  figures,  since  the  definition  of  administrative  ex- 
pense is  not  entirely  unlfonn  and  since  comparatively  high 
"administration"  cost  may  be  a  sign  of  emphasis  on  social 
service  as  contrasted  v/ith  Indiscriminate  relief -giving.  As 
the  later  discussion  of  relief  practices  shows,  however, 
service  rendered  to  the  indigent  is  with  some  exceptions 
inferior  in  the  township  and  borough  districts.  Their  low- 
er case-loads  and  the  duplication  of  many  administrative  1- 
tems  accounts  in  part  for  the  higher  cost. 

These  costs  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  of 
agencies  providing  home  relief  only,  since  the  85  poor  dis- 
tricts maintaining  almshouses  are  affected  by  the  necessa- 
rily greater  administrative  cost  of  institutional  care.  For 
the  Pennsylvania  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration is  limited  by  law  to  10  per  cent  and  was  in 
fact  7.7  per  cent  in  1933;  2J  while  the  legal  maximum  for 
old  age  assistance  4/  and  pensions  for  the  blind  5/  is  6 
per  cent.  These  three  services  are  administered  by  unpaid 
county  boards.  The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  reported 
an  administrative  cost  of  6.2  per  cent  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  August  31,  1934,  and  2.9  per  cent  for  the 
preceding  12  months.  ^ 

One  factor  in  the  higher  administrative  cost  in  town- 
ship and  borough  districts,  for  those  maintaining  alms- 
houses, is  the  comparatively  small  institutions  with  accom- 
panying uneconomical  administration,  a  topic  discussed  more 
fully  In  Chapter  VI.  Certain  other  factors  involving  pay- 
ment to  poor  directors,  auditors  and  employees  are  consid- 
ered here. 


Payments  to  Poor  Board  Members 

Under  the  Elizabethan  poor  law  overseers  of  the  poor 
were  "substantial  householders"  appointed  by  Justices  of 
the  peace,  usually  from  the  local  gentry,  and  served  with- 
out pay.  The  present  Pennsj-'lvania  statutes  provide  no  le- 
gal basis  for  salaries  under  the  township  and  borough  sys- 
teF  except  through  special  and  local  legislation.    Poor  dl- 

3/    1919,  July  10, p. L.  893.  Data,  for  1933  from  tables  oi  file- wjth  Penosylvaiiia 
Department  of  Welfare,  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund. 
oj     1934,  January  18,  P.L-  282. 
5/     1934,  January  17,  P.I--  246. 

-6A    Unemployment    Relief    in   Pennsylvania,    September  1,  1932  August  ji,  1934 

(Harrisburg:  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  1935'.  P-  35- 
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rectors  In  county  units  with  separate  poor  boards  receive 
$100  to  $2500  per  year,  depending  on  the  population  of  the 
county;  1/  where  county  commissioners  act  as  poor  directors 
additional  salary  Is  provided  for  In  some  counties  but  not 
In  all.  8/  Compensation  legally  provided  for  outside  the 
county  units,  In  mixed  and  special  districts,  ranges  from 
$25  annually  in  the  Honesdale  Borough  and  Texas  Township 
district,  Wayne  County,  to  $1500  in  Scranton  Poor  District 
and  $3500  in  Allegheny  County  Poor  District.  In  Philadel- 
phia the  Director  of  Public  Welfare  receives  $12,000;  a 
Pittsburgh  local  ordinance  sets  the  same  salary  as  a  maxi- 
mum for  its  Director.  In  a  few  districts,  by  law  or  cus- 
tom, the  poor  board  auditors  fix  compensation. 

The  study  reveals  that  in  practice  compensation  is 
paid  In  many  districts  without  legal  authorization  as  annu- 
al or  per  diem  salary  or  "according  to  service."  Such  ar- 
rangements were  found  to  Include  $1.50  per  meeting  plus 
$1.50  for  each  trip;  $25  per  year  plus  forty  cents  an  hour 
for  "extra  work";  $20  per  year  plus  sixteen  cents  an  hour 
for  work  on  the  poor  farm.  One  director  replied  to  the  legal 
questionnaire  of  the  study,  "Salary:  Not  only  when  working 
4  cents  1  hour. " 

In  some  districts  additional  payment  is  made  to  direc- 
tors serving  as  officers.  In  accordance  with  statutes  or 
otherwise.  In  14  districts  field  workers  were  informed  the 
treasurer  receives  a  commission  on  total  expenditures,  usu- 
ally 2  per  cent  but  in  one  district  5,  and  In  one  district 
the  president  is  paid  1  per  cent  commission.  The  treasurer 
for  one  rural  township  district  receives. whatever  balance 
Is  In  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  Such 
pajTnent  does  not  encourage  a  high  standard  or  low  cost  of 
administration.  In  one  district  under  local  laws  which  do 
not  provide  for  payment  it  was  for  a  time  the  practice  to 
allow  compensation  to  each  director  as  officer  or  head  of  a 
committee.  Recently  this  plan  ms  discontinued  and  each 
director  receives  $200  as  expenses  with  no  accounting  made, 
although  there  is  a  question  whether  the  statutes  authorize 
payment  of  expenses  either. 

There  is  no  way  of  telling  how  much  time  is  spent  by 
directors  on  their  relief  duties,  with  or  without  compensa- 
tion.   In  almost  no  Instance,  except  the  Philadelphia  and 

7/    1907,  June  8,  P.  L.  487;  1917,  May  24,  P-  I--  293.    Exceptions:  (Lancaster) 
1864,  April  14,  P.L.  422;  (Schuylkill)   1917,  May  10,  P.L.  179. 
8/     1917,  June  7,  P.L.  570;  1927,  April  27,  P.I..  403. 
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Pittsburgh  Departments  of  Pu.bllc  Welfare,  however,  is  the 
directorship  considered  a  full-time  job,  even  in  the  larger 
mixed  districts  with  comparatively  high  salaries.  The  sec- 
retary or  the  treasurer  is  sometimes  an  exception,  but 
clerical  workers  are  usually  employed  if  the  business  re- 
quires full-time  work.  Obviously  in  the  smaller  districts 
comparatively  little  time  is  spent  on  poor  relief  duties. 

The  legality  of  paying  poor  directors'  expenses  in 
other  than  county  unit  districts,  except  for  the  three  mixed 
districts  where  specific  provision  is  made,  is  question- 
able. Section  223  of  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925 
reads : 

Audit  of  Accounts.— The  directors  of  the  poor 
shall  keep  accurate  accounts  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived by  them  in  any  way  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act  as  well  as  all  paid  out,  including  such 
reasonable  expenses  as  they  may  Incur  In  carrying 
out  their  duties.    All  accounts  under  this  act 
shall  be  audited  by  the  county  controller  or 
county  auditors,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  second  sentence  apparently  rerfers  only  to  county  units; 
whether  the  section  allows  payment  of  expenses  In  township 
and  borough  districts  depends  on  the  severability  of  the 
two  sentences,  a  point  affecting  more  than  350  poor  dis- 
tricts which  has  not  yet  been  judicially  determined.  ^  Ex- 
penses are  paid  in  many  districts  however,  with  widely 
varying  schedules  of  payment.    Automobile  mileage  rates  re- 
ported m  the  financial  study,  for  example,  range  from  3  to 
15  cents. 

Compensation  of  Auditors  and  Employes 

Compensation  for  auditors,  solicitors,  Investigators 
and  clerical  employees  are  also  part  of  the  administrative 
cost.  While  an  annual  audit,  required  by  law  and  good  ad- 
ministration. Is  time-consuming,  the  fees  paid  are  some- 
times out  of  proportion  to  the  apparent  services  rendered. 
Payment  is  usually  per  diem  or  per  hour.  In  one  district  of 
20,000  population  where  the  law  limits  payment  to  twelve 
days  each  for  three  auditors  at  $3.00  per  day  the  amount 
actually  paid  in  1933  represents  seventy-four  days  each.  In 
another  with  1933  disbursements  of  $125,000  two  auditors, 
not  accountants,  received  $550  each  equivalent  to  55  days 
for  each  at  the  district  rate  of  $5.00  per  day.  In  a  few  of 

9/     Cl .    Poor  Relief  Administration  m  Pennsylvania,   p.  199- 
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the  smaller  districts  directors  audit  their  own  accounts, 
without  extra  compensation.  All  large  districts  and  a  m- 
;)orlty  of  the  small  ones  employ  a  solicitor,  usually  on  an 
annual  retainer  with  additional  fees  for  special  duties. 
The  study  indicates  this  retainer  is  only  $5.00  or  $10.00, 
but  when  litigation  between  districts  occurs  the  fees  often 
total  several  hundred  dollars. 

Because  of  the  method  of  reporting  it  is  impossible  to 
state  the  actual  amounts  paid  in  the  state  to  auditors  and 
employes.  Some  boards  pay  a  stated  annual  fee  to  physi- 
cians, while  others  pay  on  the  basis  of  service  units  (see 
Chapter  VIII).  While  19  county  units  employ  one  or  more 
investigators,  only  10  other  districts,  all  among  the  14 
having  a  19S0  population  of  25,000  or  more,  have  such  em- 
ployees. The  employment  of  trained  workers  for  the  admin- 
istration of  relief  is  specifically  provided  for  in  Section 
211  of  the  1925  General  Poor  Relief  Act. 

Even  the  smallest  districts  may  have  part-time  cleri- 
cal employees,  and  the  annual  reports  showed  for  one  dis- 
trict no  disbursement  for  relief  in  1933  along  with  $25  for 
clerical  help.  The  exact  number  of  employees  cannot  be 
stated,  particularly  because  of  confusion  as  to  full  and 
part  time  In  the  reports,  but  there  are  at  least  200  per- 
sons receiving  pay  In  the  88  township,  borough  and  other 
districts  aside  from  coiuity  units  reporting  employees  of 
Bome  classification.  Two-thirds  of  these  districts  have  no 
employees.    Qualifications  are  discussed  in  Chapter  V. 


Annual  Convention  Expenses 

An  Item  of  administrative  expense  frequently  criti- 
cized Is  the  cost  in  some  districts  of  the  annual  conven- 
tions of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Char- 
ities and  Corrections  of  Pennsylvania.  The  General  Poor 
Relief  Act  of  1925  (Sec.  605,606)  authorizes  directors  to 
attend  these  conventions  and  provides  that  their  actual  ex- 
penses shall  be  paid  from  poor  funds.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that  the  time  spent  in  attending  the  convention  shall 
not  exceed  four  days.  In  many  districts  a  lump  appropria- 
tion Is  made,  with  no  accounting  required  of  expenses  actu-' 
ally  Incurred.  The  great  ma;3orlty  of  small  districts  are 
not  In  fact  represented  at  the  conventions;  fifteen  coun- 
ties, chiefly  under  township  and  borough  organization,  were 
unrepresented  in  1933.    Two  examples,  cited  because  they 
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are  legally  documented,  show  why  the  criticism  arises.  Cer- 
tified public  accountants  for  the  1932  Special  Legislative 
Committee  on  Philadelphia  Independent  districts  reported 
the  Germantovm  poor  board,  with  nine  members,  allowed  con- 
vention expenses  as  follows  for  the  years  shown: 

1928  ....  $  895 

1929  ....  2,613 

1930  ....  2,562 

1931  ....        950  10/ 

The  amount  budgeted  for  the  1934  convention  was  $750. 

The  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  poor  board  paid  thirteen 
delegates  to  the  1927  convention  at  Hazelton  $200  each,  and 
four  delegates  to  Erie  the  preceding  year  $300  each.  For 
the  1928  convention  in  Philadelphia  itself,  a  total  of  $800 
was  appropriated.    The  auditors  further  reported: 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  meeting 
of  the  directors  held  on  August  20,  1931,  when  a 
resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the  expendi- 
ture of  $2,000.00  for  the  annual  convention,  a 
resolution  was  also  passed  authorizing  the  treas- 
urer to  hold  up  the  payment  of  the  bill  received 
from  the  Norristown  State  Hospital  until  suffi- 
cient funds  were  available  to  pay  same.  It  seems 
inconsistent  to  spend  $2,000.00  for  a  convention 
when  they  were  unable  to  meet  pajTnent  of  current 
expenses,  and  had  bank  loans  of  $45,000,00  owing 
at  this  date,  11/ 


Almshouse  and  Outdoor  Relief  Expenditures 

The  classified  expenditures  of  Pennsylvania  poor  dis- 
tricts as  given  in  their  annual  reports  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Welfare  for  1923  and  the  depression  years  1930- 
1933  inclusive,  shown  In  Table  8,  Indicate  certain  trends 
In  almshouse  and  outdoor  relief  expenditures.  The  table 
includes  all  districts,  except  a  single  small  one  prior  to 
1933;  but  the  1923  figures  may  not  be  strictly  comparable 
since  theyprobably  include  some  mental  hospital  expenses. 
Aggregate  expenditures  almost  doubled  in  the  decade  after 
1923,  with  1933  showing  a  24,7  per  cent  increase  over  1930. 
Oi^itdoor  relief,  constituting  part  of  the  items  classified 

10/  Report  of  Committee  of   House    of   Representatives    Appointed  to  Investigate 

the  Special  Poor  Districts  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  (Harrisburg,  Appendix  to 

the  Legislative  Journal,  1933),  pp.  7302,  7303. 

11/  Ibid.,  p.  7363- 
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TABLE  8 


COMPARATIVE  CLASSIFIED  EXPENDITURES  BY  POOR  BOARDS 
19  23  and  1930-1933  Inclusive 


Almshouse 
Expend  i  tu  res 

Outdoo  r  Rel i  ef 
Expend! tures 

Al  1  Other  Cu  rrent 
Expend  i  tu  res 

Ext  rao  rc 
Expend  i 

i  na  ry 
u  res 

Total 

Amou  nt 

Per 
Cent 

Amount 

Per 
Cent 

Amount 

Per 
Cent 

Amount 

Per 
Cent 

1923 

$3,167,360 

46.  4 

$1.  101.372 

16.  4 

Jl. 956. 427 

28.  4 

$  598.464 

8.8 

$  6.823.64> 

1930 

4.273,60  2 

39.9 

2.885.689 

26.9 

2.974. 594 

27.8 

577.078 

5.4 

10.710.9t5 

1931 

3.471, 959 

27.8 

5.  270.  167 

4  2.  2 

3. 217.439 

25.8 

524.078 

4.  2 

12.483.643 

193  2 

3, 207, 187 

24.0 

5.678.  520 

4  2.6 

3.653.993 

27.4 

800.748 

6.0 

13,340,448 

1933 

3.300,  116 

24.7 

4, 504. 184 

33.7 

4,  265,9  13 

3  2.0 

1.  28  1,248 

9.6 

13,351.46  1 

In  Table  7  as  "Relief:  otner  than  almshouse,"  reached  a 
peak  In  1932  nearly  five  times  the  1923  figure,  Increasing 
from  16.4  to  42.6  per  cent  of  total  expenditures.  The  de- 
cline In  1933  reflects  the  entrance  of  the  state  Into  un- 
employment relief,  beginning  with  the  First  Talbot  F\ind  of 
1932  (not  included  in  the  table),  and  use  of  state  and  fed- 
eral funds  under  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
after  September  1,  1932.  Almshouse  expenditures  in  1933, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  practically  at  the  1923  level  and 
had  declined  between  1930  and  1933  by  22.8  per  cent  in  a- 
mount,  and  from  39.9  to  24.7  per  cent  of  total  poor  board 
disbursements.  This  decline  was  in  the  face  of  a  24  per 
cent  Increase  in  number  of  inmates  after  1930  (see  Chap- 
ter VI). 

Outdoor  relief  expenditures  are  further  analyzed,  by 
type  of  poor  district.  In  Table  9  showing  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals receiving  such  relief  and  per  capita  expenditure, 
based  on  the  poor  boards'  annual  report  for  1933  to  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare.  The  two  metropolitan  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare  and  the  sixteen  other  city  and  mixed 
districts  are  segregated,  since  they  show  significant 
differences  from  the  general  run  of  township  and  borough 
districts.  The  Allegheny  Covinty  Poor  District  is  excluded. 
Its  annual  report  showed  283,046  individuals  receiving  re- 
lief, which  would  equal  43.3  per  cent  of  the  entire. Penn- 
sylvania case  load  in  a  district  with  approximately  7  per 
cent  of  the  state  population  in  1930,  and  a  per  capita  ex- 
penditure of  only  $2.71  for  the  year.  Upon  Inquiry  it  ap- 
peared that  this  total  included  an  unknown  number  of  in- 
active cases  and  Allegheny  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
cases  receiving  supplementary  relief  only.  A  revised  re- 
port for  the  poor  relief  study  as  of  March  1,  1934,  gave  a 
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TABLE  9 

NUMBER  OF   LNDIVIDUALS  RECEIVING  OUTDOOR  RELIEF  AND  TOTAL 
AND  PER  CAPITA  OUTDOOR  RELIEF  EXPENDITURES 
BY  TYPE  OF  POOR  DISTRICT 

Excluding  Allegheny  County   Poor  District'^' 
1933 


1 nd  i  V  i  dual s 

Expend  i  1,Ures 

Per 
Capita 
Expend  i - 
tu  res 

Numbe  r 

Per 
Cent 

Amou  n  t 

Per 
Cent 

County  units  -  50 

259,653 

70.0 

$2,593,826 

69.4 

$  9.99 

Township  and  borough 
districts  -  357 

36,894 

10.0 

516,737 

13.5 

14.01 

City  and  mi  xed  d  i  s- 
tri  cts  -  16 

71, 782 

19.4 

590, 754 

15.8 

8,23 

Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh Departments  of 
Publ  i  c  Wei  fare  -  2 

2,375 

.6 

35,930 

1.3 

15. 13 

Total 

370, 704 

100.0 

$3,737,347 

10.0.0 

$10.09 

Annual  report  to  State  Department  of  Welfare  for  1933  showed  283,046  in- 
dividuals receiving  $766,837  or  $2.71  per  capita;  revised  report  for  poor 
relief  study  as  of  March  I,    1934,   showed   10,855  cases  instead  of  53,541. 


total  of  10,855  cases  as  contrasted  with  53,541  in  the  an- 
nual report. 

The  16  city  and  mixed  districts  spent  only  about  14 
per  cent  more  than  the  357  other  township  and  borough  dis- 
tricts, although  the  number  of  individuals  is  about  double, 
and  the  per  capita  expenditure  is  $8.23  as  compared  with 
$14,01  In  the  townships  and  boroughs.  Since  the  study  of 
outdoor  relief  administration  shows  no  significant  differ- 
ence among  these  districts  in  the  amovmt  of  usual  or  maxi- 
mum weekly  relief  grants,  the  explanation  of  the  difference 
appears  to  lie  in  a  higher  proportion  of  more  or  less  per- 
manent relief  cases  in  the  latter  group. 


Chapter  IV 
Financial  Administration 


Sxraciary 

A  separate  poor  tax  is  the  source  of  poor  district 
revenue  in  all  districts  except  26  county  units  in  which 
the  county  corranlssioners  make  an  appropriation  from  the 
general  tax.  Increased  rates  of  poor  tax  levy  since  the 
depression,  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  percentage  col- 
lected but  an  Increase  In  actual  amount  of  collections,  are 
the  rule. 

Financial  administration  in  township  and  borough  dis- 
tricts is  characifeerized  by  laxity  in  record-keeping,  bond- 
ing of  Individuals  handling  funds,  and  auditing  of  account^ 
and  an  almost  complete  absence  of  budgeting.  The  larger 
districts,  county  units  and  others,  naturally  liave  higher 
standards  of  practice. 


Poor  board  income  in  tovmship  and  borough  districts 
comes  almost  entirely  from  a  special  poor  tax,  discussed  in 
this  chapter  together  with  other  aspects  of  local  financial 
administration  such  as  financial  record-keeping,  methods  of 
Issuing  outdoor  relief  and  forms  given,  and  safeguarding  of 
funds  through  bonding  of  officials  and  annual  audits.  Mis- 
cellaneous Income  is  received  from  payment  by  relatives  or 
by  other  poor  districts  for  care  of  the  indigent,  the  sale 
of  poor  farm  produce  in  some  districts  operating  almshouse 
farms,  and  occasionally  bequests  for  the  poor.  Including 
some  for  special  purposes  such  as  fuel.  By  statute  certain 
fines  and  penalties  accrue  to  the  poor  funds  as  stated  in 
Chapter  II,  but  the  stud^'-  found  no  evidence  that  this  is 
current  practice.  Twenty-six  county  units  had  no  separate 
poor  tax  levy  at  the  time  of  the  study,  the  poor  fund  aris- 
ing from  appropriations  by  the  county  commissioners  from 
the  general  fund. 


Levy  and  Collection  of  Poor  Taxes 

The  maximum  poor  tax  levy  set  at  ten  mills  by  the  Act 
of  1834  2/  remalHB  the  general  law,  with  exceptions  in  a 


1/    1834,  April  IS,  P.L.  S09. 
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few  districts.  Airvong  the  Philadelphia  Independent  dis- 
tricts, Germantown  has  no  legal  raaxlraum,  while  the  limit  Is 
5  mills  m  Bristol  poor  district  and  7  1/2  In  the  Oxford 
and  Lower  Dublin  district.  The  levy  requires  hy  law  ap- 
proval of  tv^o  Justices  of  the  peace  In  Bristol  and  four  In 
the  latter  district,  although  there  Is  no  such  office  In 
the  territory.  The  requirement  of  such  approval  in  the  Act 
of  1834  for  tovmshlp  and  borough  districts  has  not  been  re- 
pealed, but  has  become  ineffective  in  practice.  The  latest 
coTonty  assessment  at  the  time  of  the  levy  is  the  basis  of 
taxation. 

Poor  tax  mlllage  shows  a  general  increase  since  1930. 
In  1933  the  township  and  borough  district  rates  ranged  from 
zero  to  the  ten  mills  which  is  the  legal  maximum.  2/  De- 
spite the  depression  and  the  greatly  increased  number  of 
families  receiving  relief  during  this  period,  6  of  the  50 
county  units  and  24  of  the  375  other  districts  in  the  state 
maintained  the  same  poor  tax  rates  from  1928  to  1932,  and 
26  additional  township  and  borough  districts  made  no  tax 
levy  at  all  from  1929  to  1932,  inclusive.    In  one  county  u- 
nit  and  10  other  districts  the  mlllage  had  actually  de- 
creased since  1929. 

While  returns  to  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs 
for  1933  were  not  complete  at  the  time  of  this  study,  in  4 
of  the  42  county  \mlts  and  15  of  the  308  other  districts 
reported  the  mlllage  stayed  at  the  1928  figure.  The  1933 
reports  showed  24  of  the  308  plus  one  coimty  unit  having 
the  maxlnaoa  10-mlll  rate,  as  compared  with  2  county  units 
and  27  other  districts  according  to  complete  1932  returns* 
One  borough  levied  12  mills  in  1929,  1930  and  1931,  drop- 
ping to  the  legal  10  for  1932  and  to  8  for  1933. 

Theoretically  the  mlllage  is  based  on  an  estimate  of 
need  for  the  coming  year,  which  implies  a  detailed  budget 
used  throughout  the  year  to  control  expenditures.  The 
maintenance  of  a  1928  rate  unchanged  through  the  depression 
years  means  either  that  the  levy  was  higher  than  necessary 
in  1928  or  that  the  rate  was  not  increased  to  meet  the  de- 
pression relief  load.  Actual  decreases  in  some  districts 
indicate  even  more  strongly  that  rates  are  not  always  based 
on  need.  In  fact,  the  study  showed  that  in  several  dis- 
tricts the  customary  rate,  rather  than  changing  needs,  de- 

7.1  The  millage  for  each  district,  1928-1933  inclusive,  is  on  file  with  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare. 
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termlnes  the  budget.  In  one  Instance  all  relief  except 
medical  care  was  discontinued  In  mrch  ,  1934,  leaving  the 
burden  to  the  County  Emergency  Relief  Board,  rather  than 
Increase  the  rate  from  the  customary ^6  mills,  although  71/2 
is  allowed  by  law  In  this  district. 

The  percentage  of  poor  tax  levies  collected,  however, 
has  fallen  steadily  since  1928,  as  with  other  taxes,  until 
in  1932,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete  reports  were  a- 
vailable,  the  average  poor  board  fovmd  it  necessary  to  imke 
the  levy  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  actual  expenditures  to 
be  met.  In  other  words,  an  average  of  67.9  per  cent  of  the 
levy  was  collected  in  that  year.  The  increased  rates  pro- 
duced a  greater  sum  actually  collected  in  each  year  since 
1928,  with  a  constant  increase  in  the  proportion  poor  taxes 
represent  of  total  tax  collections.  These  are  the  out- 
standing conclusions  from  a  study  of  tax  reports  made  to 
the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs. 

Between  1928  and  1932  the  per  cent  of  poor  tax  levies 
collected  dropped  from  78.5  to  67.9,  as  shown  in  Table  10. 
Lactemnna  County,  under  township  and  borough  organization, 
collected  only  39.0  per  cent  in  1932,  which  means  the  levy 
was  two  and  one-half  times  the  amount  made  available  for 
poor  relief.  In  general,  collections  were  higher  in  rural 
counties,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  significant  difference 
betv;een  county  units  and  the  others.  In  1928  the  poor 
taxes  collected  were  2.4  per  cent  of  all  taxes  collected. 
The  percentage  increased  with  each  succeeding  year  to  3.8 
per*  cent  in  1932,  with  higher  increases  In  1931  and  1932' 
due  to  the  increase  in  poor  tax  collections  while  total 
collections  declined.  ^ 

Although  some  districts  have  special  poor  tax  collec- 
tors, it  is  usual  to  find  the  regular  collector  collecting 
them  at  a  commission  of  2  per  cent  In  the  larger  districts 
and  5  in  the  smaller,  including  most  of  the  townships  and 
boroughs;  the  range  for  commissions  is  1  1/2  to  6  per  cent. 
In  many  districts  a  higher  commission  amounting  to  5  per 
cent  or  more,  in  one  district  10,  is  paid  for  collection  of 
delinquent  poor  taxes.  Deliberate  delay  in  collection  to 
secure  the  higher  commission  has  been  charged  in  a  few  in- 
stances. The  Bristol  and  the  Gennantown  Poor  Districts  in 
Philadelphia  pay  collectors  a  flat  salary.    The  latter  re- 


3/  Cf.  Poor  Relief  Administration  in  Pennsylvania,  Appendix  Table  i,  pp. 
220-31. 
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TABLE  10 


TOTAL  OF  POOR  TAX  LEVIES  AND 
PER  CENT  COLLECTED  DURING  CURRENT  YEAR 
1928-1932 


Year 


Poor 
Ta  xe  s 
Levied 


Cu  r  rent 
Taxes 
Col  1 ected 


Per  Cent  Col  1 ect  i  ons 
are  of  Levies 


Range 


Average 


19  2  8 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


$5,862,630 
6,362,245 
6  ,541,805 
6,609  ,  745 
9 ,461, 096 


$4,446,218 
4,417,622 
4,628,838 
4,727,020 
6,465, 162 


52.5-9  4.2 
40  .6-93. 7 
34.4-94.4 
39.7-93.8 
39.0-9  1. 4 


78.  5 
77.3 
75.  7 
71.2 


67,9 


Note:     Table   includes  only  those  counties  having  actual   poor  tax  levy. 


re  39  counties  in  this  group  in   1928-30,  40  in   193  1,  and  4  1   in  1932. 


ported  that  dally  deposits  Into  a  special  fund  are  made  by 
the  collector  and  later  checked  with  the  day's  duplicate 
receipts  by  the  board,  and  wlthdramls  from  this  account 
may  be  made  only  on  the  slgnatxire  of  three  officers.  Such 
thoroughgoing  protection  against  possible  irregularities, 
unique  In  the  districts  studied,  was  instituted  after  dis- 
covery of  peculations  to  the  amount  of  $6800  by  a  former 
collector,  who  stated  the  funds  went  to  his  ward  leader.  ^ 


In  the  expenditiare  of  foiurteen  million  dollars  good 
practice  in  private  business  requires  accurate  accounting 
Toy  qualified  persons,  preferably  bonded,  and  an  audit  by 
disinterested  outsiders.  Those  in  charge  of  public  funds 
may  properly  be  asked  by  the  taxpayer  to  follow  similar 
principles. 

As  part  of  the  state-wide  study  of  poor  relief  admin- 
istration in  Pennsylvania  an  intensive  field  study  by  qual- 
ified persons,  several  of  them  certified  public  account- 
ants, was  made  in  19  county  units  and  115  other  representa- 
tive districts,  including  Allegheny  Coimty  Poor  District 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  distrib- 
uted as  shown  in  Table  1.  They  include  55  per  cent  of  the 
State's  population  and  disbursed  60  per  cent  of  the  total 

(t/    A'e^ort  of  Committee  fo    Investigate    the   Special    Poor  Districts  of  

Philadelphia,   p.  7323- 
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19S3  poor  board  expenditures.  While  an  atteinpt  was  made  to 
select  districts  providing  a  representative  sample  as  to 
size  and  records,  the  proportion  of  larger  districts  la 
greater  than  In  the  state  as  a  whole.  The  study  Indicates 
that  this  fact  produces  some  bias  In  the  results,  since 
greater  expenditure  Is  likely  to  mean  better  records.  The 
schedule  used  Is  summarized  In  Appendix  B.  Field  work  was 
supplemented  by  a  questionnaire  mailed  to  all  districts, 
and  by  Information  secured  In  the  study  of  outdoor  relief 
administration.  The  county  audits  previously  referred  to 
and  the  Auditor  General's  reports  on  poor  boards'  expen- 
diture of  the  First  Talbot  Fund  for  unemployment  relief, 
discussed  In  Chapter  X,  provided  additional  data.  The  gen- 
eral conclusion  is  that  poor  board  records  fall  short  of 
good  standards  for  public  accounting  and  in  many  cases  pro- 
vide no  clear  statement  of  expenditures  and  their  distri- 
bution. 

The  first  step  in  an  ideal  system  of  handling  public 
moneys  is  budgetary  procedure,  the  definite  planning  of  ex- 
penditures and  a  regular  check  of  disbursements  against 
this  plan,    muy  districts  make  a  more  or  less  detailed  es- 
timate of  expenditures  as  a  basis  for  each  year's  tax  levy, 
and  later  ignore  it,  while  a  nvmber  of  the  districts  con- 
sider the  tax  rate  fixed  and  cut  relief  to  fit.  Definite 
use  of  a  budget  as  a  control  of  expenditures  throughout  the 
year  was  found  in  6  of  the  19  county  units  and  only  9  of 
the  115  other  districts,  with  3  not  reported;  13  county  u- 
nlts  and  94  other  districts  definitely  reported  no  budg- 
etary system  used.    The  statutes  governing  poor  relief  do 
not  require  a  budget,  and  many  directors  feel  the  amount  of 
expenditure  in  a  small  district  does  not  warrant  the  trou- 
ble involved.    In  those  districts  which  do  use  it,  however, 
its  value  Is  not  questioned.    With  or  without  a  budgetary 
procedure  the  current  financial  status  of  a  poor  district 
can  be  known  only  If  properly  classified  records  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  are  kept.    The  General  Poor  Relief 
Act  of  1925  provides  in  Section  223  that: 

The  directors  of  the  poor  shall  keep  accuratp 
accounts  of  all  moneys  received  by  them  In  any 
way  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  as  well  as  all 
paid  out,  including  such  reasonable  expenses  as 

they  may  inciu*  in  carrying  out  their  duties  

This  obviously  does  not  require  a  uniform  system  of  ae— 
counting  and  certainly  no  such  uniform  system  exists  among 
Pennsylvania's  poor  districts,  as  their  annual  reports  to 
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the  State  Department  of  Welfare  attest.  The  present  study 
Indicates  the  words  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1890  are 
still  applicable:  "In  the  greater  part  of  the  State  ac- 
counts are  kept  and  audited  without  any  respect  to  the  true 
principles  of  the  law."_5/ 

In  analyzing  the  134  districts  studied,  a  district  was 
considered  to  have  good  records  if  the  directors  kept  a 
cash  receipt  and  disbursement  record,  a  minute  book  to  re- 
cord financial  transactions  in  board  meetings,  a  record  of 
orders  Issued  to  recipients  of  relief,  and  a  voucher  regis- 
ter with  a  detailed  classification  of  expenditures.  Twelve 
of  the  county  units  and  16  other  districts  met  these  quali- 
fications. Six  county  units  and  9  others  were  rated  as 
"fair,"  lacking  a  detailed  classification  of  expenditures. 
Only  one  county  unit,  compared  with  90  of  the  114  other 
districts,  maintained  records  of  lower  standard.  Eighty 
were  reported  as  keeping  only  a  memorandum,  8  no  record  ex- 
cept a  check  book,  and  2  no  records  at  all.  Ttiat  the 
standard  of  financial  records  is  much  better  in  the  county 
units  is  obvious;  and  among  the  other  districts  good  rec- 
ords were  met  with  more  often  in  the  larger  ones.  In  one 
case  a  director  had  to  telephone  the  bank  before  he  could 
tell  the  field  worker  the  amount  of  the  district's  bank 
balance;  In  another  the  director  kept  the  poor  funds  with 
his  personal  account  and  could  not  separate  the  two;  while 
In  a  third  the  wife  of  a  recently  deceased  director  against 
whom  Irregularities  had  been  charged  proffered  the  poor  ac- 
count check  book,  constituting  the  sole  record,  after  tear- 
ing .out  all  except  blank  stubs.  The  only  record  in  one  ru- 
ral district  consisted  of  invoices  on  a  hook  behind  the 
stove  in  a  director's  coiuitry  store.  In  one  of  the  oldest 
districts  the  record  was  kept  in  a  cash  book  used  continu- 
ously since  1754;  while  the  director  In  a  neighboring  dis- 
trict had  a  similar  book  dating  from  the  same  period,  but 
since  1932  had  made  the  original  entries  in  a  pocket  memo- 
randum for  transferral  to  the  cash  book  In  order  to  preserve 
the  historic  docvunent,  Hany  published  audits  consist  of 
lists  of  names  of  persons  receiving  relief,  with  amounts  of 
monthly  orders  but  no  classification  of  accounts. 

Preservation  of  records  is  essential  for  intelligent 
administration  and  consistent  policy.  A  director  may  know 
all  about  the  fainllles  to  whom  he  allows  relief,  but  that 
knowledge  is  of  little  use  to  later  administrations  If  not 

5/     Oi>.   cit.  ,  pp.  29,  30.     Pennsylvania,  Harrishurg. 
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recorded.  While  the  majority  of  the  districts  studied  do 
preserve  their  records,  the  township  and  borough  districts 
again  appear  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to  the  county  u- 
nlts:  17  of  the  19  counties  preserve  their  records  as  com- 
pared with  73,  or  only  55  per  cent,  of  the  other  districts. 
In  several  districts  directors  refused  to  turn  over  to  suc- 
cessors a  cash  book  considered  personal  property.  At  the 
time  of  the  1932  Legislative  Committee  investigation  of 
Philadelphia  Independent  poor  districts,  relief  orders  were 
burned- at  the  end  of  each  month  in  the  Oxford  and  Lower 
Dublin  district, ^  a  practice  not  being  followed  at  the 
time  of  the  present  study.  At  the  other  extreme  are  the 
districts  cited  above,  and  the  Germantown  district,  which 
the  field  workers  were  informed,  possesses  the  financial 
records  of  130  years.  The  extent  to  which  records  are  pre- 
served is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  77  of  the  114 
districts  were  imable  to  state  the  number  of  cases  under 
care  in  the  years  1928-1933. 


Method  of  Issuing  Relief 

For  the  benefit  of  succeeding  administrations,  if  not 
to  lessen  the  possibility  of  abuses,  the  advantages  of 
written  orders  in  issuing  relief  are  obvious.  All  of  the 
county  units  studied  use  written  rather  than  verbal  orders 
for  relief;  4  give  cash  relief,  by  check,  as  well.  Of  the 
other  districts  three-fifths  (78)  use  written  orders,  19 
give  relief  on  verbal  order,  and  11  give  cash  only. 

The  schedules  on  administration  of  outdoor  relief  ob- 
tained for  the  entire  50  county  units  and  for  252  other 
districts,  including  all  but  14  of  those  where  the  finan- 
cial study  was  made,  afford  a  similar  comparison.  Orders 
are  used  for  giving  food  in  four-fifths  of  the  districts 
studied,  and  in  three-fifths  of  them  for  clothing.  The 
form  of  order  ranges  from  telephone  calls  to  the  store,  to 
printed  and  numbered  forms  with  stubs  checked  at  monthly 
board  meetings,  as  in  the  Germantown  (Philadelphia)  dis- 
trict. The  printed  order  may  specify  a  list  of  groceries 
to  which  the  recipient  is  limited,  or  carry  a  warning  to  the 
merchant  that  it  is  not  to  be  used  for  luxuries;  it  may 
name  a  particular  merchant,  or  be  valid  at  any  store.  A  few 
provide  for  an  Itemized  list  of  Items  furnished,  by  a  check 
list  on  the  order  or  otherwise,  while  many  boards  require 


6/    0^.  c\t.,  V-  7339- 
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no  Itemized  list  in  any  form.  In  a  few  cases,  also,  the 
order  includes  a  statement  of  the  reason  for  relief,  either 
as  a  way  of  making  relief  distasteful  or  as  an  invitation 
to  the  grocer  to  volunteer  information  on  the  case. 

There  is  often  wide  variation  in  the  prices  charged  a 
poor  board  for  similar  items.  For  example,  auditors  for 
the  legislative  committee  which  Investigated  the  Philadel- 
phia poor  boards  in  1932  found  butter  prices  ranging  from 
36  to  60  cents  per  pound  in  February  6f  that  year  in  the 
Germantown  district  while  advertised  chain  store  prices 
were  30  to  35  cents.  U  Prices  paid  for  certain  staple 
groceries  in  the  Roxborough  district  were  reported  as  8  to 
250  per  cent  higher  than  advertised  chain  store  prices.  ^ 
In  few  districts,  if  any,  does  the  invoice  state  the  quali- 
ty of  goods  purchased  so  that  accurate  comparison  of  prices 
can  be  made.  No  investigation  of  prices  was  attempted  In 
connection  with  this  study.  The  interviewer  was  Informed 
by  the  boards  above  cited  that  at  the  present  time  there  is 
informal  comparison  of  prices  with  market  rates,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Germantown  district  competitive  bids  on  coal. 
Poor  boards  rarely  secure  a  discount  from  merchants.  In 
one  case  where  the  discount  secured  amounted  to  40  per  cent, 
relief  orders  were  filled  at  the  regular  market  price,  and 
the  poor  board  billed  that  amount  minus  the  discount;  the 
relief  recipients  receive  none  of  the  benefit. 

Regardless  of  price  differentials,  it  appears  that 
some  boards  limit  orders  to  a  few  merchants  or  issue  the 
majority  of  orders  to  a  few.  The  legislative  committee  re- 
ferred to  went  into  this  question  thoroughly  and  presented 
detailed  evidence.  One  merchant  received  a  high  proportion 
of  all  orders  in  both  the  Germantown  and  the  Bristol  poor 
districts^  9/  The  president  of  the  latter  board  explained 
to  the  committee,  and  likewise  to  the  poor  relief  study 
field  worker  in  1934^  that  merchants  who  made  no  request 
were  not  named  on  the  orders,  10/  At  the  time  of  the  study 
it  was  stated  that  most  orders  in  the  Germantown  district 
were  on  two  local  low-price  chains.  In  Roxborough  district 
(Philadelphia),  having  a  population  of  26,000,  the  Inter- 
viewer was  told  that  orders  were  Issued  by  telephone  to  a 
single  merchant,  the  only  one  who  had  been  willing  to  ex- 
tend credit  to  the.  poor  board  when  it  was  tengjorarily  un- 
able to  meet  Its  bills  monthly.    The  coianon  policy  oi  Is- 

7/     Ibid.,   p.   7301  9/     Ibxd.  .  p.  7301 

8/     lb\d.  ,   p.  7320  10/     76«ci.,   p.  7336 
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suing  orders  on  local  merclaants  rather  tnan  nationa.1  chain 
stores  Is  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  former  are  local 
citizens  and  taxpayers  and  It  Is  only  fair  to  use  local  tax 
funds  in  the  district.  It  should  not  be  Inferred  that  se- 
lection of  particular  merchants  or  variation  In  prices  paid 
Is  confined  to  the  districts  here  mentioned;  while,  as 
stated,  no  detailed  study  was  made  on  this  point,  reports 
indicate  such  practices  are  common.  The  Instances  cited 
are  merely  a  few  documented  cases.  The  indications  from 
the  Ftudy  are  that  there  Is  no  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  practice  of  county  units  and  other  districts  in 
this  respect. 

The  General  Poor  Relief  Act  specifically  forbids  di- 
rectors of  the  poor  to  have  any  financial  Interest  In  firms 
filling  relief  orders  (Sec.  602).  While  no  specific  inves- 
tigation was  made  six  cases  came  to  the  attention  of  field 
workers,  including  one  where  the  tv;o  directors  were  the 
oraer  of  the  store  which  filled  most  of  the  relief  orders 
and  a  clerk  in  the  same  store.  In  another  district  a  di- 
rector stated  that  he  sold  to  the  poor  fund  potatoes  which 
he  himself  raised.  VJhile  such  Instances  do  not  necessarily 
involve  dishonesty,  the  practice  is  open  to  serious  objec- 
tion on  other  grounds  than  its  illegality. 


Forms  of  Outdoor  Relief  Given 

The  actual  issuance  of  relief,  as  distinguished  from 
the  type  of  order  used,  may  be  In  cash,  by  order,  in  kind, 
or' a  combination  of  any  of  these  methods -in  the  same  dis- 
trict. AS  shown  in  Table  11,  although  the  reporting  on 
this  point  Is  not  entirely  accurate,  eleven  of  the  township 
and  borough  districts  studied  give  cash  only.  Considering 
food,  clothing  and  fuel,  the  most  common  forms  of  relief, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  discussed  In  Chapter  VII,  the 
schedules  show  that  24  of  these  districts  give  food  only: 
22  only  on  order,  and  the  other  2  only  in  kind.  Both  food 
and  clothing  are  given  in  188  districts  on  order  only,  in 
19  only  in  kind,  in  15  by  cash  and  order,  in  2  by  cash  and 
In  kind  and  in  11  by  all  three  methods. 

While  as  stated,  11  districts  give  cash  relief  only, 
36  or  15  per  cent  give  cash  relief  on  occasion,  as  compared 
v/ith  42  per  cent  of  the  county  units.  In  several  district^ 
relief  Is  Issued  on  order  or  in  kind  for  temporary  relief. 
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and  m  cash  for  permanent  relief.    The  latter  means  usually 
the  aged  or  permanently  Incapacitated  case,  and  customarily 
relief  once  given  continues  until  death  or  removal  from  the 
district.    Where  this  practice  is  followed,  it  is  often 
necessary  for  the  applicant  to  secure  a  Justice  of  the 
peace  order  or  make  a  written  application  signed  by  witnes- 
ses.   The  recipient  in  some  cases  is  required  to  deed  to 
the  poor  board  any  real  property  owned  or  give  a  lien  on 
such  property  in  order  to  receive  permanent  relief.  The 
General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925,  Sec.  1000,  provides  that: 
The  real  and  personal  estate  of  any  pauper 
shall  be  liable  for  the  expenses  of  his  support, 
■maintenance,  and  burial  incurred  by  any  poor  dis- 
trict whether  owned  at  the  time  such  e>cpenses 
were  Incurred  or  acquired  thereafter. 

What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  food  orders  appears 
to  apply  as  well  to  clothing  orders,  although  there  is  less 
definite  information.  Fuel  is  usually  provided  on  order. 
Relief  in  kind  is  found  most  commonly  in  the  case  of  food, 
clothing  and  shoes,  and  is  more  frequent  in  county  units 
than  the  other  districts.  Occasionally  coal,  and  In  at 
least  one  rural  district  wood,  is  given  in  kind. 


Bonding  of  Custodians  of  Poor  Funds 

That  the  custodians  of  public  funds  should  be  bonded 
is  an  accepted  principle  of  good  administration,  and  in 
Pennsylvania  the  law  provides  that  in  the  tovmshlp  and  bor- 
ough poor  districts  the  office  of  any  overseer  of  the  poor 
shall  be  declared  vacant  If  within  one  month  after  election 
he  fails  to  furnish  bond  for  double  the  probable  amount  of 
tax  collections.  11/  In  the  districts  studied,  however, 
officials  in  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  115  township  and 
borough  districts  as  compared  with  14  of  the  19  county  u- 
nlts  were  found  to  be  bonded. 


Annual  Audits 

A  check  on  the  accuracy  of  accounts  and  the  legality 
of  expenditures  is  provided,  under  approved  systems  of  pub- 
lic accounting,  through  an  annual  audit  made  by  qualified 
and  disinterested  persons-.    The  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of 

11/    i860j  March  16,  P.  L.  174- 
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1925  (Sec.  223,  1400)  requires  In  county  unit  districts  an 
annual  audit  by  the  county  controller  or  auditor.    In  the 
other  districts  the  municipal  (township  or  borough)  audi- 
tors usually  serve,  with  a  variety  of  general  and  special 
acts  providing  for  elected  or  appointed  auditors,  in  cer- 
tain districts  and  as  stated  in  the  previous  chapter  set- 
ting time  limits  and  rates  of  pay  in  some  instances.  The 
statutes  say  nothing,  however,  as  to  the  type  of  reports  to 
be  prepared  or  the  qualifications  of  persons  making  the  au- 
dit.   In  practice,  as  the  present  study  found,  the  audit 
varies  from  the  mere  notation  "OK"  over  the  auditor's  sig- 
nature in  the  poor  board  cash  book  to  a  published  report 
with  clearly  classified  expenditures  and  a  balance  sheet. 
More  often  the  report  consists  of  an  unclassified  list  of 
names  and  amounts  giving  the  taxpayer  no  clear  picture  of 
the  uses  made  of  his  money.    In  many  instances  auditors 
have  drawn  attention  to  irregularities  or  to  high  adminis- 
tration costs.    In  a  few  of  the  smaller  districts  they  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  attempt,  sometimes  successfully,  to  dic- 
tate actual  grants  to  particular  families.    Although  the 
law  provides  that  audits  shall  be  filed  within  ten  days  of 
completion,  12/  a  check  in  October,  1934,  showed  that 
outside  the  county  units  only  one-third  of  the  districts 
(129)  had  filed  their  audit  reports  for  1933. 

The  general  picture  revealed  by  the  study  is  thus, 
with  some  outstanding  exceptions,  one  of  inadequate  records 
and  poor  financial  methods  in  the  township  and  borough  dis- 
tricts as  compared  with  county  units,  and  with  the  larger 
districts  as  a  rule  making  a  better  showing  than  the  small. 


12/     1911.  June  19,  P.L-  1052- 
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Summary 

In  348  tovmshlp  and  "borough  districts  the  statutes 
provide  for  the  election  of  two  directors  of  the  poor;  the 
number  In  the  27  remaining  districts  other  than  county  u- 
nlts  ranges  from  one  to  thirteen;  while  each  county  unit 
has  three,  except  Lancaster  with  six.  The  total  provided 
for  Is  967,  of  which  814  are  outside  the  county  units,  but 
practice  and  statutes  do  not  agree  in  some  districts. 

Information  as  to  welfare  experience  and  private  oc- 
cupations of  poor  directors  Indicates  a  lack  of  ax\y  special 
qviallfi cations  for  constructive  dealing  with  cases  of  de- 
pendency which  is  even  greater  In  township  and  borough  dis- 
tricts than  In  county  units.  One  township  and  borough  di- 
rector in  ten  holds  other  public  office,  including  five  in 
posts  legally  incocg^atlble  with  that  of  poor  director. 

The  study  indicates  little  difference  in  attitude  to- 
ward their  duties  between  the  two  groups  of  directors: 
about  two-fifths  considered  it  their  primary  duty  to  give 
as  little  relief  as  possible  in  order  to  keep  the  tax  rate 
down;  a  large  majority  do  not  consider  restoration  of  de- 
pendents to  self-support  as  part  of  their  function;  many 
favored  establishment  of  covinty  welfare  units  to  relieve 
them  of  duties  felt  to  be  onerous. 

Two-thirds  of  the  township  and  borough  districts  stud- 
ied have  no  salaried  employes,  but  many  even  of  the  small- 
est employ  part-time  clerical  workers.  Politics  and  kin- 
ship are  usually  important  in  the  selection  of  employes  of 
all  types,  who  as  a  rule  lack  other  special  qualifications 
for  their  position.  Only  10  of  the  14  township  and  borough 
districts  with  a  population  over  25,000  employ  investiga- 
tors; less  than  one-third  t)f  the  investigators,  in  county 
units  as  well  as  other  districts,  have  social  welfare  ex- 
perience or  training.  Most  directors  interviewed  consid- 
ered trained  workers  an  unwarranted  extravagance. 


Under  the  township  and  borough  system  citizens  of  a 
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typical  poor  district  elect  two  overseers  of  the  poor,  who 
will  carry  on  the  business  of  poor  relief  without  other  as- 
sistance th^  part-time  clerical  help,  if  that.  The  town- 
ship or  borough  a,uditor  makes  the  annual  audit;  a  local  at- 
torney acts  as  solicitor  with  a  nominal  retainer.  The  di- 
rectors, and  the  employees  if  any,  do  not  have  any  special 
qualifications,  other  than  political  and  taxpayer  status, 
for  constructive  work  with  dependents. 


Number  and  Selection  of  Poor  Directors 

Members  of  ooor  boards  may  be  appointed  or  elected, 
and  bear  various  titles.    In  all  but  27  of  the  375  dis- 
tricts other  than  county  units  the  law  provides  for  the  e- 
lectlon  of  two  overseers  of  the  poor.  1/    The  General  Poor 
Relief  Act  of  1925  (Sec.  10b)  designates  "directors"  as  the 
general  term,  and  that  usage  is  followed  here.    Three  of 
the  Philadelphia  independent  districts  retain  vestiges  of 
the  "house  of  employment"  stage  of  poor  relief,  with  direc- 
tors officially  entitled  "Jfenagers  for  the  Relief  and  Em- 
ployment of  the  Poor"  in  Germantown,  "Guardians  for  the  Re- 
lief and  Employment  of  the  Poor"  in  Bristol,  and  "Directors 
of  the  Poor  and  of  the  House  of  Employment"  In  the  Oxford 
and  Lower  Dublin  district.    In  some  small  districts  the 
term  "poor  master"  lingers  In  popular  usage.    In  13  dis- 
tricts the  legal  number  is  three,  while  others  under  spe- 
cial laws  have  four,  five,  six,  seven,   eight,  nine  or,  In 
the  Lakevlew  mixed  district,  Lackawanna,  thirteen.  Such 
numbers  usually  represent  one  for  each  municipality  In  a 
mixed  district.    The  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Sunbury 
municipal  or  city  districts  each  have  one  director  of  pub- 
lic welfare.    County  units  have  three  each,  except  Lancaster 
with  six,  and  are  elected  except  In  Erie  County. 

The  statutes  therefore  provide  for  152  directors  In 
the  county  units  and  814  In  the  other  districts,  making  a 
total  of  967.  In  practice  there  are  variations  from  this 
figure,  however.  Among  the  252  districts  other  than  county 
units  covered  by  the  social  study  38  vacancies  vifere  found, 
including  4  m  districtE  where  the  law  provides  for  two  di- 
rectors but  only  one  is  customarily  elected.  On  the  other 
hand,  4  townships  or  boroughs  in  Lackawanna  County  elected 
three  although  the  law  provides  for' two.  Another  township* 
after  having  a  single  director  for  twenty  years,  changed  to 

1/     1903,  r.'L-  246., 
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TABLE  12 

NUMBER  OF  POOR  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATORS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW 
425  DISTRICTS'*' 


Number 

County  Units 

Other  Districts 

To 

Lai 

of 

Districts 

D  i  recto  rs 

Di  stricts 

D  i  rectors 

Districts 

D  i  rec  to  rs 

D  i  rectors 

No. 

Per 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

Cent 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.2 

1 

.  1 

2 

348 

696 

348 

82.5 

696 

72.4 

3 

49 

147 

14 

42 

63 

14.7 

189 

19.3 

4 

1 

4 

1 

.2 

4 

.4 

5 

2 

10 

2 

.5 

10 

1.0 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

2 

.5 

12 

1.3 

7 

1 

7 

1 

.  2 

7 

.  7 

8 

3 

24 

3 

.8 

24 

2.5 

9 

1 

9 

1 

.2 

9 

.9 

10  or  over 

1 

13 

1 

.2 

13 

1.4 

TOTAL 

50 

153 

373 

811 

423 

100.0 

965 

100.0 

la)  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  municipal  districts  are  not   Included  In  the  table  proper, 

each  has  one  Director  of  Public  Welfare, 
(b)  LakeviewPoor  District:     13  directors. 


two  in  1953.  A  number  of  variations  from  the  four-year 
term  provided  by  the  general  act  governing  to\'/nships  and 
boroughs,  or  froin  special  laws  in  certain  districts,  were 
found.  In  the  Jermjm  Borough  poor  district,  Lackawanna 
County,  where  the  general  law  specifying  election  applies, 
overseers  are  actually  appointed  by  the  president  Judge  be- 
cause only  one  and  one-half  of  the  borough's  Vnree  wards 
are  in  the  district  and  election  district  boundaries  differ 
from  poor  district  lines.  In  Washingtonvllle  Borough,  Mon- 
tour County,  the  borough  council  acts  as  poor  board  under  a 
special  law. 


Qualifications  of  Poor  Directors 

With  exceptions  in  some  of  the  larger  districts,  town- 
ship and  borough  poor  directors  receive  nominal  salaries  or 
none.  It  Is  arg^aed  on  the  one  hand  that  as  a  result  poli- 
tics is  eliminated  since  only  the  unusually  public-spirited 
citizen  will  accept  the  thiankless  task,  and  on  the  other 
that  the  office  goes  by  default  to  those  not  qualified. 
Light  is  shed  on  this  point  by  the  facts  as  to  occupation, 
training,  and  attitude  toward  the  work  reported  to  field 
workers  in  the  social  studj'. 

The  duty  of  poor  directors  as  stated  in  Section  900  of 
the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925  is  "to  provide. .. .for 
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every  poor  person  within  the  district  having  a  settlement 
therein  who  shall  apply  to  them  for  relief  where  such  di- 
rectors are  satisfied  upon  investigation  that  such  relief 
is  necessary."    This  does  not  make  mandatory  the  ad;5ustraent; 
of  the  individual  or  family  v;hlch  social  case  work  in- 
volves, or  any  attempt  to  restore  dependents  to  self-sup- 
port, but  there  is  no  law  against  such  preventive  and  con- 
structive work  and  a  few  directors  do  make  efforts  in  this 
direction.    The  position  of  poor  director  does,  however, 
call  for  qualifications  that  will  enable  him  to  detemlne 
the  need  for  relief  and  to  meet  it.    In  view  of  the  person- 
al problems  involved  welfare  experience  or  training  would 
obviously  be  an  aid  to  efficient  performance  of  the  poor 
director's  duties.    No  director  in  the  302  districts  stud- 
led  had  social  v/ork  training.    Of  518  directors  In  tovm- 
ship  and  borough  districts  for  whom  the  inf orma.tlon  was  re- 
corded, 511  had  no  social  welfare  experience  of  any  kind; 
one  is  executive  director  of  a  small  neighborhood  relief 
agency,  and  6  are  board  members  or  otherwise  connected  with 
private  agencies.  County  Emergency  Relief  Boards,  or  both. 
Appointment  to  the  county  boards  is  in  some  cases  due  to 
the  official  position  held.    It  is   correct  to  say,  then, 
that  practically  none  of  the  directors  has  any  sort  of  so- 
cial welfare  experience. 

Another  Indication  of  the  qualifications  of  directors 
is  given  by  their  private  occupations.  The  occupations  re- 
ported are  given  in  Table  13,  with  those  pursued  by  less 
than  10  directors  appearing  in  the  supplement  to  the  table. 
In  tovmshlp  and  borough  districts,  as  in  the  county  units, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  directors  are  farmers.  Housekeep- 
ers come  next  in  order  of  frequency  in  both  groups,  indi- 
cating tliat  about  6  per  cent  of  the  county  unit  directors 
and  4  per  cent  of  the  others  are  women.  Those  occupations 
shown  in  the  table  proper,  covering  about  half  the  total, 
indicate  in  a  general  way  that  more  of  the  directors  in  the 
county  units  follow  occupations  requiring  some  education 
than  in  the  other  districts.  For  example,  all  the  unskilled 
laborers  and  the  miners  appear  in  the  township  and  bor- 
ough districts.  While  these  facts  do  not  warrant  exact 
conclusions,  it  would  appear  that  many  of  the  directors,  in 
the  smaller  districts  especially,  follow  occupations  which 
fall  to  indicate  any  special  qualification  for  dealing  with 
the  complicated  human  problems  of  dependency.  The  situa- 
tion is  an  index  of  public  opinion  rather  than  a  reflection 
on  the  poor  directors,  most  of  whom  are  doing  their  con- 
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TABLE  13 

PRIVATE  OCCUPATION  OF  EACH  POOR  DIRECTOR  IN  302  DISTRICTS'^' 
COVERED  BY  PERSONNEL  STUDY 


Occupat  i  orrs 

County  Units 

Other  Districts 

Total 

No.  of 

D  i  rec 1 0 rs 

Par           n  t 

No.  of 

n  i  rpr  tors 

Per  -Cent 

No.  of 
D  i  rectors 

Per  Cent 

 ^  

Fa  rme  r 
Housew  i  f e 
Merchant 
Miner 

Labore r ( unsk  i 1 1 ed) 
Lumbe  rman 
Insu-rance  Agent 

All  others*'" 
Unempl  oyed 
Not  reported 
Vacanc  i  es 

44 
9 
6 

4 

1 

42 
2 
45 

28.8 
5.9 
3.9 

2.6 
.6 

27.  5 
1.3 
29.4 

179 
21 
16 
17 
15 
9 
10 

165 

6 
93 
38 

31.5 
3.7 
2.8 
3.0 
2.6 
1.6 
1.7 

29.0 
1.  1 

16.3 
6.7 

223 
30 
22 
17 
15 
13 
11 

207 

8 

138 
38 

30.8 
4."1 
3.0 
2.4 
2.1 
1.6 
1.5 

28.7 
1.1 

19.  1 
5.3 

Total 

153 

100.0 

569 

100.0 

722 

100.0 

(a)  The  Directorship  of  Public  Welfare  in  both  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  is  a  fu 
position,   hence  no  private  occupation  is  listed  for  the  incumbents. 

lb  I  This  table  lists  only  those  occupat  ions  which  were  reported  by  ten  or  more  directo 
occupations  of  the  remaining  207  see  Supplement  to  Table  i3  on  following  page. 


sclentlous  best.  For  one  extreme  Instance,  there  is  the 
statement  to  the  interviewer  by  one  duly  elected  township 
director  acting  as  secretary  In  his  district:  "I'm  now  sev- 
enty years  of  age  and,  so  Tar  as  I  can  remember,  only  at- 
tended grade  school  for  several  years.  Vsy  memory  is  poor, 
I'm  blind  in  one  eye,  a  cripple,  hard  of  hearing,  and  I'm  a 
very  busy  man  during  the  summer  months  with  all  the  farm 
work  to  do." 


Other  Official  Duties 

In  the  township  and  borough  districts  studied  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  directors  held  some  other  public 
office.    Thirteen  party  committeemen  were  reported,  which 
is  probably  much  lower  than  the  actual  number  considering 
the  frequent  connection  of  politics  with  choice  of  direc- 
tors and  th6  fact  th^at  the  specific  question  was  not  asked 
in  all  districts.    Three  were  mem.bers  of  boards  of  health 
and  2  borough  councilmen  (besides  7  in  Washlngtonville  Bor- 
ough, Montour  County,  who  sei^e  ex  officio),  both  offices 
which  are  legally  prohibited  to  poor  directors. _g/  There 
were  10  members  of  boards  of  education,  one  of  whom  was  al- 
so a  road  supervisor  ahd  another  a  township  tax  collector, 
and  6  justices  of  the  peace.    Others  v^ere  road  supervisors, 
constables,  tax  assessors,  auditors,  and  members  of  County 
Emergency  Relief  Boards,  with  one  each  of  the  following: 
county  commissioner,  burgess,  borough  treasurer  and  County 
Emergency  Relief  Board  member,  election  official,  jury  com- 

2/    1874,  May  15-'  P.L-  1B6. 
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mlssioner,  and  township  tax  collector.  In  the  county  units 
only  3,  excluding  the  66  county  commissioners  who  serve  ex 
officio  had  other  official  duties:  2  members  of  boards  of 
education  and  1  tax  assessor.  One  of  these  was  also  a  bur- 
gess. 


Poor  Directors'  View  of  Their  Duties 

A  poor  director's  conception  of  his  duties  gives  some 
indication  of  his  qualifications  for  the  work  and  the  type 
of  service  given.  Field  workers  were  asked  to  report,  in 
the  directors'  own  words  where  possible,  the  answers  to  the 
question,  "What  is  the  opinion  of  each  director  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities  as  a 
director  of  the  poor?"  About  two-fifths  of  the  replies. 
In  county  units  as  well  as  in  the  other  districts,  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  director  considered  it  his  or  her  pri- 
mary duty  to  give  as  little  relief  as  possible  in  order  to 
keep  the  tax  rate  down.  Nearly  the  same  proportion  in  the 
county  units,  and  one-quarter  of  the  other  directors, 
stated  their  primary  aim  was  to  help  the  poor  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  In  the  township  and  borough  districts  a 
number  stated  simply  that  their  responsibility  was  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  their  office  as  prescribed  by  law.  The 
remainder  expressed  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  opinions. 
Including  liking  or  dislike  for  the  Job,  a  feeling  that  a 
more  experienced  colleague  should  do  the  work,  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  prestige  attached  to  the  position. 

A  number  of  directors  explained  that  they  accepted  the 
positions  only  under  protest,  and  some  were  in  office  be- 
cause other  Individuals  had  refused  to  accept.  In  one  i*u- 
ral  township  three  appointments  by  the  county  coiort  pro- 
duced a  net  result  of  one  functioning  director.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  -chat  several  directors  expressed  a 
desire  for  county  welfare  boards  which  would  relieve  the 
local  poor  boards  of  their  onerous  duties.  The  ma;3orlty 
consider  the  giving  of  relief,  after  weeding  out  the  im- 
postors, as  their  sole  responsibility,  without  Investiga- 
tion as  to  the  causes  of  dependency  or  efforts  to  restore 
families  to  self-support.  On  the  other  hand,  as  shown  In 
Chapter  VII,  some  directors  do  make  an  effort  to  carry  on 
constructive  work  with  dependent  families.  These  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
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These  statements  of  opinion  must  of  course  be  inter- 
preted with  caution,  since  they  necessarily  involve  an  ele- 
ment of  the  field  worker's  Judgment,  and  on  the  other  hand 
may  represent  a  director's  public  statement  rather  than  his 
actual  practice.  The  general  impression  given  is  that  the 
individuals  represented  in  these  statements  are  conscien- 
tiously endeavoring  to  perform  their  duties  and  that  the 
chief  duty  is  conceived  to  be  to  give  as  little  relief  as 
possible  at  least  as  often  as  to  provide  adequate  assis- 
tance to  the  poor. 


Selection  of  Employes 

In  the  selection  of  employes  considerations  of  poli- 
tics and  kinship  play  a  large  part,  as  indicated  by  the 
statements  of  the  directors  themselves  and  the  number  of 
instances  found  where  relatives  of  directors  were  on  the 
pay  roll.  In  one  district  the  salaried  executive  came  to 
the  position  from  a  purely  political  appointment  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  local  party  leader,  with  previous  experience 
as  skilled  mechanic;  he  had  served  earlier  as  poor  director 
in  the  district.  In  one  township,  until  recently  a  direc- 
tor signed  orders  for  relief  as  Justice  of  the  peace,  for 
which  he  received  a  fee,  to  himself  as  poor  director,  and 
paid  himself  as  secretary  to  keep  the  poor  board  accovints 
and  as  auditor  to  audit  his  own  books:  surely  the  quintes- 
sence of  nepotism.  These  are  of  course  exceptional  cases, 
and  inefficient  service  is  not  necessarily  involved.  The 
evidence  is  clear,  however,  that  in  many  districts  ability 
to  do  the  work  required  is  not  the  chief  consideration  in 
picking  employes. 


Relief  Investigators 

Although  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  19S5  specifical- 
ly permits  employment  of  trained  welfare  workers  (Sec,  211) 
onlx  16  of  the  61  investigators  in  districts  other  than 
county  units,  including  27  In  Allegheny  County  Poor  Dis- 
trict, were  reported  as  teving  experience  with  other  public 
or  private  welfare  agencies,  and  9  as  having  had  special 
training  courses.  Among  the  27  investigators  in  county  u- 
nlts,  10  had  experience  in  other  agencies  but  only  1  had 
taken  special  courses. 


LOCAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  PERSONNEL 
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In  View  of  the  emphasis  placed  by  many  directors  on 
keeping  relief  grants  as  low  as  possible  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  social  case  work  training  Is  not  always  sought, 
and  that  the  highest  praise  was  expressed  In  two  districts 
In  the  words,  "He's  as  good  as  a  detective."  One  Investi- 
gator parked  his  car  at  a  different  street  corner  each 
morning  at  six:  any  client  seen  leaving  home  with  a  package 
was  denied  further  relief,  without  other  Investigation,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  a  30b  as  Indicated  by  his  carrying 
Ivinch  to  work.  In  employing  an  Investigator  another  board 
made  lack  of  social  work  training  or  experience  a  chief 
qualification,  since  It  was  believed  a  social  worker  would 
"try  to  tell  the  directors  how  to  run  their  business"  and 
be  harder  to  train  In  the  accustomed  methods.  While  pre- 
vention of  fraud  Is  of  course  very  Important,  constructive 
service  to  the  needy.  If  It  Is  to  be  given,  calls  for  ad- 
ditional qualifications. 


Other  Employes 

It  has  long  been  an  American  truism  that  almshouse  em- 
ployes are  not  generally  of  high  caliber  and  as  Chapter  VII 
shows  the  study  found  Pennsylvania  not  unusual  In  this  re- 
spect.   The  discussion  of  financial  records  suggests  that 
bookkeepers  In  many  districts  are  not  highly  qualified.  A 
rating  by  the  study  staff,  based  on  replies  reported  by 
field  representatives  for  the  financial  section  of  the  stu- 
dy to  the  schedule  question,  "Qualifications  of  persons 
keeping  accounts?   What  training  and  experience?"  indicates 
that  while  three-fourths  of  the  county  units  studied  had 
qualified  bookkeepers,  the  proportion  was  reversed  in  the 
other  districts:  In  only  26  of  the  115  was  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  accounts  considered  to  have  adequate  training 
and  experience  for  the  work.    The  condition  of  the  accounts 
kept  as  well  as  special  experience  or  training  was  taken 
Into  consideration.    In  most  of  these  districts  where  qual- 
ifications were  lacking,  the  directors  themselves  kept  the 
records.    The  small  district  typical  of  the  township  and 
borough  system  can  perhaps  not  be  expected  to  attain  high 
accounting  standards.    In  one  township  frcan  which  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  communications  had  brought  no  reply  the 
study  field  representative  was  shown  a  cigar  box  of  these 
letters  with  the  apologetic  comment    that  the  director 
"could  not  make  head  nor  tall  of  them."    From  another  dis- 
trict came  the  following  letter  to  the  Department: 
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Question  No.  13,  I  may  not  have 

clear  "meaning. 
Does  poor  district  have  a  sinking 

fund? 

I  ans.  yes  for  poor  district  has 
a  debt  of  $690, CX) 

Applying  the  same  general  basis  to  auditors-  that  was  used 
for  booKkeepers  shows  them  reported  as  qualified  in  11  of 
the  115  districts  as  compared  with  10  of  the  15  county  u- 
nits  for  which  this  Information  is  available.  Here  also 
qualification  varies  with  size  of  district  as  a  general 
rule.  The  auditors  are  of  course  not  employes  of  the  poor 
board  in  the  sense  that  the  bookkeepers  are. 

Some  solicitors,  particularly  in  districts  under  local 
laws,  are  authorities  with  years  of  experience;  in  others 
the  appointment  is  given  the  local  lawyers  In  rotation. 
That  not  all  the  solicitors  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  poor  laws  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  confusion 
and  number  of  the  statutes.  In  one  district  the  directors, 
seeking  relief  from  the  financial  burden  of  fees  to  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace  for  administering  the  "pauper's  oath  " 
were  told  by  their  solicitor  that  they  had  no  recourse, 
nine  years  after  the  1925  General  Poor  Relief  Act  specifi- 
cally prohibited  the  granting  of  orders  by  Justices.  In 
general  the  compensation  does  not  warrant  the  time  neces- 
sary to  master  the  intricacy  of  the  present  statutory  pro- 
visions. 

In  summary,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  present  poor 
directors  are  not  qualified  to  give  expert  social  service, 
or,  it  is  Indicated  by  the  test  of  private  occupations  and 
their  statements  as  to  the  nature  of  their  task,  to 
admihlster*  "adequate  means  of  subsistence"  in  an  effi- 
cient manner.  Paid  investigators  are  usually  inexperienced 
and  untrained.  Both  clerical  workers  and  almshouse  employ- 
es for  the  most  part  lack  the  qualifications  for  efficient 
service  in  their  respective  fields.  Solicitors  In  the 
smaller  districts,  especially,  do  not  find  it  possible  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  special  and  intricate  prob- 
lems of  the  many  poor  laws.  On  the  whole  the  showing  Is 
better  in  the  larger  districts  than  in  townships  or  bor- 
oughs. 


Chapter  VI 
The  Almshouse 


Summary 

The  small  size  of  the  township  and  borough  almshouse 
Is  the  key  to  Its  special  characteristics  and  problems. 
More  than  300  township  and  borough  districts  provide  no 
almshouse  care,  while  38  of  Pennsylvania's  85  almshouses 
are  outside  the  county  units.  Six  of  the  larger  districts 
maintain  mental  hospitals  in  connection  with  the  almshouse, 
as  do  6  of  the  47  coimty  units  which  liave  almshouses.  The 
average  dally  population  In  1933  was  one  hundred  or  more, 
considered  the  minimum  for  efficient  institutional  manage- 
ment. In  only  10  of  the  38,  and  was  less  than  twenty-five 
in  23  of  them,  including  2  without  inmates.  Among  the 
county  units  12  of  the  47  fell  below  one  hundred,  and  only 
3  below  fifty  in  average  population. 

Almshouse  Inmates  in  Pennsylvania  increased  84  per 
cent  from  1923  to  1933  while  almshouse  expenditures  Ine 
creased  only  4  per  cent.  In  the  absence  of  a  real  admis- 
sion policy  the  turnover  is  high;  old  age  is  the  most  com- 
mon reason  reported  for  admission,  and  four-fifths  of  the 
inmates  are  over  fifty  years  of  age.  Men  outnumber  women 
about  three  to  one. 

The  development  of  old  age  assistance  Is  expected 
rather  to  reduce  future  admissions  of  the  able-bodied  aged 
than  to  take  the  present  Inmates  from  the  Institution.  Pro- 
vision elsewhere  for  the  feebleminded,  the  unemployed  and 
the  transient,  now  important  groups  in  the  almshouses, 
leaves  more  and  more  the  chronically  ill  and  infirm  as  the 
predominant  group,  suggesting  thd  need  for  hospital  facili- 
ties, on  a  regional  basis,  to  replace  the  small  almshouse 
without  proper  facilities  for  this  class  of  patient. 


The  characteristics  and  problems  of  the  township  and 
borough  district  almshouse  as  compared  with  others  are  es- 
sentially those  of  the  small  institution  as  compared  with 
the  larger  one.  As  background  for  discussion  of  these  spe- 
cial problems,  trends  for  the  State  as  a  whole  in  almshouse 
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population,  expenditures,  inmates  and  types  of  service  are 
considered.  The  data  are  drawn  from  annual  reports  by  the 
poor  districts  to  the  Department  of  Welfare,  material  gath- 
ered by  the  staff  of  the  poor  relief  study,  and  reports  by 
field  workers  of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  which  is  grant- 
ed the  right  of  inspection  by  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act 
of  1925  (Sec.  224). 

In  various  localities  "poorhouse,"  "county  home," 
"home  for  the  destitute,"  "poor  farm"  or  "county  farra,"  and 
"Inf  irrn^iry"  are  used  to  designate  the  basic  public  institu- 
tion for  relief  of  the  poor,  for  which  "almshouse"  is  a 
general  term.  For  some  of  the  larger  Institutions,  "county 
hospital"  might  be  added  to  the  list.  The  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Institutions  and  Agencies  uses  "welfare  house" 
for  the  newer  type  of  institution  designed  to  care  for  the 
aged  and  infirm. 

The  usage  here  is  that  of  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act 

of  1925,  which  in  Section  lOd  defines  "almshouse"  as  "  

the  county  home,  poorhouse,  home  for  the  destitute,  or  any 
other  building  or  place,  by  wtiatever  title  designated, 
where  poor  persons  are  maintained  at  public  expense." 

Number  of  Almshouses  and  Average  Population 

The  approximate  location  of  the  85  almshouses  In  Penn- 
sylvania is  shown  by  the  map  on  the  following  page,  with 
the  number  of  inmates  in  each  on  December  1,  1933.  Thirty- 
eight  of  these  are  outside  the  county  units;  more  than  300 
township  and  borough  districts,  including  all  those  In 
Cameron,  Fulton,  Juniata,  Snyder  and  Union  Counties,  pro- 
vide no  almshouse  care.  Among  the  county  units  Pike,  Sul- 
livan and  Wyoming  Counties  have  no  almshouses.  Six  of  the 
county  units  and  6  large  city  or  mixed  districts  conduct 
mental  hospitals,  almost  half  the  cost  of  which  is  borne  by 
the  state,  in  connection  with  their  almshouses:  Allegheny 
County  Poor  District;  Pittsburgh  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare; Blakely  Poor  District,  Scranton  Poor  District  (Lacka- 
wanna County);  Jenkins  Township,  PIttston  City  and  Pltteton 
Township  Poor  District  (Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  Counties); 
Central  Poor  District  (Luzerne  County).  Philadelphia's 
city-owned  mental  hospital  at  Byberry  is  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Health. 
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The  38  almshouses,  with  location  and  1933  average  dal- 
ly population  of  each  (total  days'  care  divided  by  365)  are 
listed  below.  One  other  borough,  which  made  no  almshouse 
report  to  the  State  Department  of  Welfare,  had  purchased 
residence  property  and  placed  four  families  therein.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  appear  to  come  within  the  definition 
by  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  cited  above. 

LIST  OF  ALTBHOUSES 

County  and  District  Location      Average  Dally 

Population 

Allegheny 


Allegheny  Co.  Poor  District 

Ifewlew 

1.391 

Pittsburgh  Deot.  of  Public 

Welfare 

Woodvllle 

1  7R9 

Carbon 

Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District 

Weatherlv 

335 

Centre 

Bellefonte  Boroueh 

A 

RoffffR  Townahln 

i  LL  XC/DUUJ.  ^ 

c 
o 

MllGSburs*  Borou2!h 

Ml  1  pRbUT'C^ 

PhlllDsburE  Boroueh 

Phi  1  i  n  sbu  ri? 

5 

Rush  TownshlD 

Phill  nfibiircr 

u 

iiJLDiUcLii 

■7 
f 

Union  Township 

1 

Columbia 

Bloom  Poor  District 

RloofflflbuTcr 

Centralla  Borough  and 

Conyngham  Tovwiehlp 

Central  ia 

9 

Lackawanna 

Blakely  Poor  District 

Olyphant 

126 

Carbondale  City 

Carbondale 

31 

Jenkins  Township,  Pltteton 

City  and  Plttston  Ttmnshlp 

Poor  District 

Ransom 

124 

Lakevlew  Poor  District 

Clarke  Summit 

30 

Scranton  Poor  District 

Clarks  Summit 

315 

Luzerne 

Central  Poor  District 

Retreat 

646 

IjrooBiing 

Wllliameport  City 

WllllafflBport 

83 

Montour 

Danville-Jlalionlng  Poor 

District 

Danville 

20 

Valley  Tovmship 

Mausvale 

0 

THE  ALMSHOUSE 
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County  and  District 

Northumberland 
Milton  Borough 
Mount  Carmel  Borough 

Northumberland  Borough 
Shamokln  &  Coal  Township 

Poor  District 
Sunbury  City 
Watsontown  Borough 
Zerbe  Township 
Philadelphia 

Qennantown  Poor  District 
Oxford  &  Lower  Dublin  Poor 

District 
Roxborough  Poor  District 
Philadelphia  Department  of 
Public  Welfare 
Susquehanna 
Auburn  &  Rush  Township  Poor 

District 
Forest  City  Borough 
Montrose  Borough 
New  mif  ord  Township 
Susquehanna  Depot  &  Oakland 
Township  Poor  District 

Wayne 

Honesdale  Borough  and  Texas 
Township  Poor  District 


Location     Average  Dally 
Population 


Milton  15 

Reed  Station  42 
(Crowl  P.O.) 

Northumberland  3 

Shamokln  111 

Sunbury  14 

Watsontown  5 

Trevorton  4 

Germantown  127 

Holme  sburg  95 

Shawmont  17 

Holmesburg  1,879 

Montrose  5 

Forest  City  0 

Montrose  1 

New  Milford  8 

Susquehanna  0 

Honesdale  11 


These  38  almshouses  had  a  combined  daily  average  popu- 
lation for  1933  of  7,203,  which  is  44,1  per  cent  of  the 
state  total  of  16,317.  Excluding  the  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  municipal  Institutions  and  the  Allegheny  County 
almshouse,  which  are  the  three  largest  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
combined  population  is  2,144  or  ia.1  per  cent  of  the  state 
total,  while  the  median  for  the  35  almshouses  is  only  10. 
The  small  size  of  township  and  borough  almshouses  appears 
also  in  Table  14,  showing  the  number  of  institutions  with 
given  daily  average  population.  Authorities  on  institu- 
tional management  consider  one  hundred  beds  the  minimum  for 
efficient  and  economical  service.  \/  Only  10  of  the  38 
almshouses  outside  county  units  maintained  an  average  of 


1/  K.S.,  Philadelphia  Hospital  and  Health  Survey  (Philadelphia  Hospital  and 
Health  Survey  Committee,  1929I ,  p.  564- 
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TABLE  14 

NUMBER  OF  ALMSHOUSES  MAINTAINING  CLASSIFIED  AVERAGE  DAILY  NUMBERS 

OF  INMATES 

1933 


Average  No.  of 
I nmates  Ma  1  nta  i  ned 


None  reported 
Less  than  25 
25  but  under  50 
50  but  under  100 
100  but  under  250 
250  but  under  500 
500  and  over 


Total 


Number  of  Almshouses 


County  Units 


2 

1 
9 

22 
12 
1 


47 


Other  Di  st  r  i  cts 


2 
21 
3 
2 
4 
2 
4 


38 


Tota 


2 
23 

4 
11 
26 
14 

5 


(a)    Total    number     of     clays'    care     in     almshouses,    exclusive   of  local 
mental    hospitals,    divided    by  365. 


one  hundred  or  more  inmates,  while  among  the  coiinty  units 
only  12  of  47  fall  belowthls  figure.  In  f act two-thlrda  of  the 
township  and  borough  almshouses  had  an  average  population 
under  twenty-five  in  1933,  including  2  with  total  days' 
care  representing  less  than  half  a  year  for  a  single  per- 
son. Since  the  10  above  the  one  hundred  mark  are  in  the 
city  or  large  mixed  districts  rather  than  In  townships  and 
boroughs  proper,  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  almshouse  problems 
raised  by  the  township  and  borough  system  are  those  of 
small  institutions  as  compared  with  larger  ones.  These 
problems  should  be  considered  In  the  light  of  the  general 
almshouse  situation  in  Pennsylvania. 


Trends  in  Almshouse  Population  and  Expenditures 

The  total  number  of  Inmates  in  Pennsylvania  almshouses 
on  December  31,  1933,  is  85  per  cent  greater  than  the  num- 
ber on  the  same  date  in  1923,  being  16,317  as  conriared  with 
8,840.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  1933  were  only 
4  per  cent  higher  than  those  for  1923,  however,  as  is  shown 
In  Chart  III,  based  on  Table  15.  Logically  this  apparent  reduc- 
tion in  costs  may  result  from  either  greater  efficiency  in 
almshouse  management  or  from  lowered  standards  of  care. 
Making  all  possible  allowance  for  the  former,  the  figures 
still  Indicate  lowered  standards,  particularly  since  the 
expenditures  rise  with  population  until  1930  and  actually 
decline  during  the  depression.    This  conclusion  la  further 


TABLE  15 


ALMSHOUSE  POPULATION  ON  CECEWBER  31  OF  EACH  YEAR 
AND  ALMSHOUSE  EXPENDITURES  DURING  EACH  YEAR 
1923-1933  INCLUSIVE 


Population  on 
December  31 

Index 
Number 

Expend  i  tu  res 
during  year 

Index 
Number 

1923 

8,  840 

100.0 

$3.  765, 844 .08 

100.0 

19  24 

9,060 

10  2.  5 

3,574,510. 23 

94  .9 

19  25 

9,481 

107.3 

3,625.512.56 

96.3 

19  26 

10.  24  1 

115.8 

4,271,824.03 

113.4 

19  27 

11.  184 

126.  5 

3.496,859.58 

92.9 

19  28 

11,516 

130.8 

7,043.889.74 

187.0 

1929 

11,368 

128.6 

4,549,875.28 

120.8 

1930 

13,  14  9 

148.7 

4,850,679.82 

128.8 

1931 

14,  160 

160.  2 

3,996,037.31 

106.  1 

193  2 

16. 122 

182.4 

3, 535 ,396.97 

93.9 

1933 

16,317 

184.6 

3.650 ,  189.34 

96.9 

67 
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borae  out  by  Department  of  Welfare  staff  reports  and  by  the 
specific  Items  In  almshouse  expenditures.  The  amount  paid 
for  food  Increased  only  1,5  per  cent  to  meet  the  85  per 
cent  Increase  In  population,  while  expenditures  for  food 
and  light,  furniture,  bedding  and  linen,  ordinary  repairs, 
clothing  and  shoes  for  Inmates  all  show  an  actual  de- 
crease .  2J 

A  trend  towards  larger  almshouses  over  this  period  al- 
so appears.  The  number  of  Institutions  supporting  a  dally 
average  of  less  than  one  hundred  Inmates  was  62  of  the  to- 
tal 86  In  1923,  as  compared  with  40  In  1933,  while  the  num- 
ber maintaining  more  than  one  hundred  Increased  from  24  to 
45.  In  terms  of  aggregate  average  daily  population  the 
change  is  more  striking,  from  26.1  per  cent  In  the  smaller 
institutions  in  1923  to  7,4  per  cent  in  1933.  Centre  coun- 
ty nevertheless  still  had  in  1933  seven  almshouses  with  a 
combined  average  population  of  43. 

The  increasing  proportion  of  aged  and  infirm  persons 
In  the  almshouses  is  another  change  particularly  affecting 
the  smaller  Institutions,  because  the  infirmary  type  of 
care  required  cannot  be  economically  provided  except  in  a 
relatively  large  institution.  From  the  catch-all  which  was 
the  almshouse  in  the  days  of  Dickens*  "David  Copperfield" 
and  In  the  seventies  when  public  officials  and  social  work- 
ers seriously  debated  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  there 
have  been  taken  in  turn,  by  provision  of  special  care,  the 
children,  the  Insane,  and  the  feebleminded,  the  blind  and 
the  deaf,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  epileptic  and  the 
ablebodied  unemployed.  The  almshouses  still  shelter  many 
Individuals  of  these  classes,  of  course.  Including  in  Penn- 
sylvania on  December  31,  1933,  a  total  of  175  children.  In- 
dividuals over  fifty  years  of  age  constituted  on  that  date 
three-<iuarters,  and  those  over  seventy  nearly  one-third,  of 
all  persons  in  the  45  almshouses  for  which  the  information 
is  available.  These  45,  using  the  record  fonns  supplied  by 
the  Department  of  Welfare,  included  75,8  per  cent  of  the 
total  almshouse  population,  3t/  Men  outnumber  women  about 
fotir  to  one  In  the  group  over  fifty,  and  three  to  one  if 
all  ages  are  included, 

A  study  to  determine  the  needs  for  Institutional  care 
in  Incoming  County,  made  tjy  the  Department  of  Welfare  at 


2/  C/.  Poor  Relief  Administration  in  Pennsylvania,  Table  A-s,  p.  125. 
3/    Ibid.,  Table  A-8,  p.  136. 
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the  request  of  the  county  commissioners  In  1934,  gives  con- 
crete evidence  of  the  necessity  for  Infirmary  care.  De- 
spite an  elght-to-flve  majority  for  the  county  unit  plan  of 
poor  relief  in  a  1929  referendum,  the  county  still  has 
fifty-two  poor  districts,  of  which  only  the  city  of  Wil- 
liamsport  has  an  almshouse.  The  results  of  the  study  are 
thus  stated: 

"....Our  analysis  shows  that  there  are  in  Ly- 
coming County  291  cases  which  presumably  fall 
within  the  category  of  institutional  care.  There 
are  nearly  twice  as  many  men  as  women;  for  the 
most  part  they  are  aged;  they  are  in  general  with- 
out marital  ties,  although  there  are  some  disabled 
married  couples;  one-third  are  mentally  incapaci- 
tated and  two-\hlrds  suffer  from  serious  physical 
disabilities,  more  than  half  have  several  dlsabll- 
itles;  one-fourth  will  need  medical  treatment  con- 
stantly, 16  per  cent  will  need  nursing  service  at 
all  times,  and  probably  all  of  them  will  need  both 
services  at  certain  times.  A  little  over  one- 
third  can  help  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  care  of 
the  institution,  the  majority  can  at  least  care 
for  themselves,  but  18  per  cent  will  need  to  have 
continual  attention."  4/ 

The  establishment  of  old  age  assistance  in  December, 
1934,  further  accentuates  the  movement  by  providing  for  the 
able-bodied  aged  in  their  own  homes.  It  is  expected  the 
result  will  be  not  so  much  to  take  present  Inmates  out  of 
the  inetltutlons  as  to  reduce  further  admissions  in  the  fu- 
ture. Despite  the  Increasing  proportions  of  inmates  whose 
condition  calls  for  infirmary  care,  only  five  almshouses  in 
Pennsylvania  have  hospital  facilities  suitable  for  the  care 
of  this  group.  The  small  institutions  are  thus  not  alone 
m  the  lack  of  infirmary  care,  but  such  care  could  not  be 
provided  efficiently  In  these  smaller  almshouses  If  de- 
sired. The  Implied  argument  for  larger  poor  districts  is 
obvious. 

The  "swinging  door"  policy  of  Indiscriminate  admission 
and  discharge  Is  another  feature  common  to  large  and  small 
almshouses  In  the  State.  In  the  45  almshouses  using  record 
forms  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Welfare,  covering  76 
per  cent  of  the  total  almshouse  population  In  1933,  one 

Hl  Poor  Relief  xn  Lycoming  County  -  An  Almshouse  Study  (Karrisbur^,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Welfare,  192H,  mimeograi.hed )  pp.  14,  i5- 
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person  in  four  reported  previous  admissions.  There  Is  usu- 
ally no  Investigation  In  the  social  work  sense  before  ad- 
mission. Many  directors,  in  this  respect  as  In  outdoor  re- 
lief, feel  that  since  they  knovj  their  conmiunltles  such  In- 
vestigation Is  unnecessary.  Only  11  of  the  85  Institutions 
give  a  medical  examination  upon  entrance.  Leaving  Is  as 
casual  a  matter  as  entering.  In  most  districts. 


Per  Capita  Costs  of  Large  and  Small  Institutions 

Comparison  of  dally  costs  per  Inmate  In  county  unit 
and  other  almshouses  shows  strikingly  lower  costs  In  the 
county  units,  which  Is  to  say  In  the  larger  Institutions, 
as  Is  shovm  In  Table  16.  Only  2  of  the  47  county  unit  In- 
stitutions have  a  per  capita  figure  above  $1.00,  as  com- 
pared with  11  of  the  36  reported  in  the  township  and  bor- 
ough districts.  Two  of  the  latter  shown  as  under  $.50  had 
no  Inmates  In  1933,  which  further  strengthens  the  contrast, 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  with  about  1300  In  each  In- 
stitution, are  in  the  group  having  the  lowest  cost. 

These  costs  are  not  a  completely  reliable  basis  for 
comparison  of  course,  since  not  only  size  of  institution 
but  also  quality  of  service  provided  varies  widely.  What 
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the  money  buys  is  as  Important  as  the  amount  spent;  but  It 
Is  clear  that  the  smaller  Institutions  cannot  provide  a 
given  grade  of  service  as  economically  as  the  larger  one. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  the  Institutions  with  the  high- 
est per  capita  costs  give  the  poorest  grade  of  service.  In 
general,  the  smaller  Institutions  are  well  below  their  ca- 
pacity while  the  largest  are  seriously  overcrowded.  Part 
of  the  explanation  for  higher  costs  in  small  institutions 
lies  in  the  number  of  inmates  per  employee,  which  shows  a 
consistent  increase  with  size  of  institution.  While  the  85 
inmates  per  employee  of  one  of  the  largest  almshouses  prob- 
ably reflects  serious  overcrowding,  the  median  in  those 
having  a  population  over  500  was  30  per  employee  as  com- 
pared with  4  for  almshouses  under  25  average  population  and 
8  for  those  between  25  and  50.  One  of  the  smallest  had  2 
employees  and  only  1  inmate;  and  another  with  no  inmates 
had  2  employees. 


Personnel  and  Equipment 

More  difficult  to  measure  are  the  qualifications  of 
almshouse  personnel.    Generally  speaking,  political  con- 
siderations rank  high  in  the  appointment  of  superintendents 
and  other  employes  whether  the  institution  is  large  or 
small.    As  in  the  case  of  poor  district  accounting,  how- 
ever, the  mere  fact  of  size  exercises  some  compulsion  to- 
wards qualified  personnel:    the  larger  almshouses  are  too 
conspicuous  in  the  taxpayer's  mind  to  appoint  just  anyone 
to  run  the  institution.    An  extreme  case  is  that  where  a 
poor  director  ordered  a  man  living  on  occasional  odd  Jobs 
and  regular  outdoor  relief  to  "go  up  and  run  the  poorhouse," 
which  thereafter  contained  his  family  of  eleven  and  seven 
Inmates.    In  another  instance  a  poor  director  placed  a  sis- 
ter, reputedly  feebleminded,  in  charge  of  a  small  almshouse 
with  another  sister,  unquestionably  feebleminded,  as  an  in- 
mate.   In  three  small  almshouses  the  so-called  employes 
were  unpaid.    With  a  large  institution  attention  must  nec- 
essarily be  given  to  care  of  the  Inmates  and  ability  to  run 
the  poorhouse  farm  successfully  cannot  be  the  chief  quail  - 
flcation  sought  in  picking  a  steward.    In  the  larger  insti- 
tution, also,  the  coimmmlty  is  forced  to  provide  medical 
care,  which  raises  the  personnel  standards. 

The  equipment  for  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  natural- 
ly cannot  be  provided  in  the  abandoned  hotels  or  old  resi- 
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dences  which  are  the  smaller  almshouses.  Disregarding  this 
type  of  care,  the  present  study  shov/ed  equipment  to  be  ade- 
quate In  only  17  of  the  38  Institutions  having  less  than  a 
hundred  Inmates.  More  than  half.  In  other  words,  lacked 
refrigeration,  laundry  equipment,  sufficient  bed  clothing, 
inside  toilets,  or  other  minimum  equipment.  By  contrast, 
31  of  the  45  with  over  a  himdred  inmates  had  such  minimum 
equipment.  Seven  of  the  total  10  considered  in  poor  condi- 
tion as  to  sanitary  equipment  were  in  the  group  of  smaller 
homes.  Only  5  almshouses  in  the  State,  including  the  larg- 
est, were  found  to  be  without  serious  fire  hazards.  The 
median  township  and  borough  almshouse,  with  ten  Inmates, 
cannot  possibly  measure  up. 

Inferior  equipment  and  personnel  in  the  smaller  insti- 
tutions make  adequate  service  impossible.  As  previously 
stated,  such  service  is  possible,  even  if  not  always  pro- 
vided, in  those  large  enough  for  efficient  administration. 

The  quality  of  service  to  inmates  is  inseparable  from 
considerations  of  personnel  and  equipment.  It  Is  self- 
evident  that  while  adequate  care,  particularly  for  the  In- 
firm and  aged,  is  not  always  provided  in  the  larger  alms- 
houses, it  cannot  be  provided  in  the  smaller  ones  with 
costs  already  high. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  from  a  consideration  of  the 
present  facilities  and  the  present  and  future  character  of 
almshouse  inmates  is  that  county  or  regional  institutions, 
largely  hospitalized,  must  be  secured  If  the  poor  authori- 
ties are  to  meet  their  responsibility  for  care  of  the  poor. 
The  township  and  borough  system  of  poor  relief  not  only 
falls  to  provide  such  adequate  care,  but  makes  it  Im- 
possible. 


Chapter  VII 
Outdoor  Relief  Administration 


Siramary 

Township  and  borough  poor  boards  compare  unfavorably 
with  the  county  units  with  respect  to  efficiency  In  the 
giving  of  material  relief,  which  Is  their  chief  concern,  or 
In  constructive  dealing  with  personal  problems  of  depen- 
dents, which  Is  not. 

Division  of  responsibility  for  the  granting  of  relief 
Is  customary,  between  Individual  directors  within  a  dis- 
trict or  with  Justices  of  the  peace,  auditors  or  Investiga- 
tors. Orders  from  Justices  are  required  In  one-third  of 
the  districts  despite  specific  statutory  prohibition  of  the 
practice.  Such  orders,  or  consideration  of  the  case  by  the 
entire  board,  are  more  common  for  permanent  than  for  tempo- 
rary relief  grants. 

Food,  fuel,  clothing  and  some  type  of  medical  care  are 
given  m  practically  all  districts.  The  usual  grant  falls 
short  of  the  "necessary  means  of  subsistence"  specified  by 
law:  In  the  districts  reporting  on  this  point,  the  average 
usual  grant  Is  $3.50  and  the  maximum  $5.00  for  a  family  of 
five,  while  for  single  persons  the  usual  amount  Is  $1.50 
and  the  maximum  $2.00.  There  Is  little  attempt  to  adjust 
the  grant  to  Individual  need.  Lack  of  legal  settlement  and 
property  ownership  are  the  most  frequent  reasons  for  refus- 
al of  relief. 

Practically  no  effort  Is  made  to  deal  with  family 
problems,  or  to  supervise  families  on  relief  or  restore 
them  to  self-support.  Only  20  of  the  252  districts  kfeep  a 
record  of  cases  other  than  name,  address  and  amount  of  re- 
lief given,  as  coinpared  with  26  county  xinlts.  Poor  boards 
do  not  cooperate  with  or  make  use  of  other  welfare  agen- 
cies, with  some  outstanding  exceptions,  except  In  the  care 
of  dependent  children.  There  Is  no  regular  cloelng  of 
cases  in  most  districts;  In  many  of  them  relief  ceases  only 
with  death  or  removal  from  the  district. 


That  the  small  township  and  borough  poor  district  can- 
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not  provide  adequate  almshouse  care  Is  readily  admitted.  In 
the  case  of  outdoor  relief,  however,  the  claim  Is  made  that 
the  small  unit  Is  more  efficient  because  part-time  unsala- 
led  directors  who  know  everyone  In  the  comanunlty  can  do  a 
better  ;]ob  at  less  cost  than  high-salaried  trained  workers 
In  a  larger  district.  On  the  whole  the  present  study  bears 
out  the  statement  by  the  1890  Poor  Law  Commission,  previ- 
ously referred  to,  that  there  Is  more  malad^ilnlstratlon  In 
the  small  districts  than  in  county  units,  despite  the  les- 
sened possibility  of  fraud  because  poor  authorities  know 
the  Indigent  personally  and  public  opinion  has  more  force 
in  keeping  Individuals  off  the  relief  list.  1/ 

Poor  board  practices  in  administering  outdoor  relief 
suggest  comparison  with  standards  of  social  case  work  by 
private  agencies.  Involving  Investigation  (or  as  it  is  com- 
ing to  be  called,  social  study),  preparation  of  the  social 
history,  diagnosis  and  planning,  treatment,  and  recording. 
Since  almost  half  the  directors  interviewed  consider  it 
their  chief  duty  to  give  as  little  as  possible  in  order  to 
keep  taxes  down,  as  stated  in  Chapter  V,  and  most  of  them 
are  not  concerned  with  that  adjustment  of  the  individual  to 
his  environment  which  is  the  aim  of  the  social  case  worker, 
poor  board  methods  are  here  considered  in  terms  primarily 
of  relief  giving  rather  than  case  work.  From  this  narrower 
viewpoint,  as  will  appear.  Inefficiency  characterizes  out- 
door relief  administration  in  general  and  the  township  and 
borough  districts  in  particular. 

The  constructive  and  preventive  efforts  Involved  ih 
social  case  work  might  conceivably  prove  more  economical  In 
the  long  run  than  routine  doling  of  relief.    The  present 
study  on  the  whole  bears  out  the  statement  of  Philip  Klein: 
The  practice  of  social  case  work  by  public  a- 
gencles  has  been  limited  consistently  by  legal 
restrictions  as  to  settlement,  residence,  the  a- 
mount  or  type  of  relief  to  be  given  and  types  of 
cases  which  are  acceptable.    In  American  coramiin- 
ities  the  client  of  a  public  agency  runs  the  dan- 
ger of  becoming  designated  a  'public  charge, ' 
which  in  many  cases  may  lead  to  deportation,  an 
action  always  serious  and  sometimes  catastrophic 
to  the  client.    The  physical  aspect  of  public  de- 
partments, the  requirement  that  the  applicant 
must  appear  and  often  that  he  must  'sign  up  for 

1/    0^.  c it.  ,  pp.  40, 
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the  pauper  list, '  the  policy  of  making  budgetary 
provisions  reach  a  maximum  clientele,  the  gener- 
ally untrained  public  service  personnel,  espe- 
cially before  the  Introduction  of  civil  service 
ref or  ms,  have  constituted  further  obstacles  to 
case  work  standards  in  public  agencies.  In  the 
course  of  time  and  in  view  of  these  difficulties 
certain  compromises  have  been  vjorked  out  between 
public  and  private  agencies.  Among  these  are  the 
public  subsidizing  of  private  case  work  agencies; 
the  designation  of  private  agencies  as  agents  of 
the  public  authorities  either  in  toto  or  for  in- 
vestigation and  recommendation;  the  division  of 
functions  assigning  simpler  or  pension  types  of 
cases  to  the  public  body  and  more  intensive  cases 
to  private  agencies;  the  supplementation  of  pub- 
lic relief  in  specific  Instances  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  private  agency  (which,  however,  re- 
tains responsibility  for  treatment);  and,  espe- 
cially in  courts  and  penal  or  reformatory  insti- 
tutions, the  supplying  by  private  agencies  of  the 
necessary  case  work  personnel,  which,  while  thus 
holding  quasi-public  positions,  is  financed  and 
controlled  by  private  agencies,  2j 

The  schedules  used  in  the  study  of  all  county  units 
and  252  other  districts  on  which  the  following  discussion 
is  based  are  summarized  In  Appendix  B.  The  123  townships 
and  boroughs  not  included  in  the  study  contain  only  1.1  per 
cent  of  the  State's  population.  Since  on  the  whole  the 
larger  districts  appear  to  have  higher  standards  of  outdoor 
relief  administration,  as  well  as  better  financial  records, 
personnel  standards  and  almshouse  care.  It  follows  that  any 
bias  resulting  from  this  omission  is  In  favor  of  the  town- 
ship and  borough  system  rather  than  otherwise.  All  reports 
as  to  practices  followed  come  directly  from  statements  by 
poor  directors  or  their  representatives  In  the  districts 
studied.  Poor  board  administration  of  unemployment  relief 
under  the  First  Talbot  Act  is  discussed  In  Chapter  X, 

Size  of  Poor  Districts  and  of  Case  Loads 

Methods  of  administration  In  the  township  and  borough 
districts,  particularly  In  comparison  with  county  units  can 


2/  "Social  Case  Work,"  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  (New  York,  1934), 
Vol.  14,  p.  181. 
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only  be  understood  In  the  light  of  the  size  of  district  and 
the  case  load.  Three-fifths  of  all  districts  other  than 
county  units  have  a  population  under  1000  and  five-sixths 
under  2500  (see  Table  2).  Even  more  obvious  In  Its  effect 
on  administration  Is  the  smaller  number  of  cases  in  the 
typical  district,  as  shown  In  Table  17.  At  the  time  of  the 
study  two-thirds  of  the  districts  other  than  county  imlts 
studied  had  less  than  ten  cases  (families  or  single  per- 
sons) receiving  relief,  and  79.7  per  cent  reported  less 
than  twenty -five  cases.  Nine  small  districts  reported  no 
relief  being  given  during  1933.  The  latter  group  reported 
a  total  of  only  923  cases,  less  than  5  per  cent  of  all 
cases  outside  the  county  units.  Only  7.4  per  cent  of  the 
township  and  borough  districts  had  more  than  100  cases.  In 
the  county  units,  on  the  other  hand,  four-fifths  reported 
100  cases  or  more. 

While  It  may  be  Impossible  to  set  a  minimum  number  of 
cases  as  essential  to  systematic  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  relief.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  small  case  load  is  a 

TABLE    17  >  , 
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Cent 

No. 

Cent 

No. 

Cent 

None  la) 

2 

4.0 

52 

20.6 

54 

17.  9 

Under  10 

1 

2.0 

1 

116 

46.0 

519 

2.7 

117 

38.7 

5  20 

1.  4 

10—24 

1 

2.0 

14 

.  1 

33 

33.1 

40  4 

2. a 

34 

11.3 

418 

1.1 

25—49 

2 

4.0 

77 

.5 

11 

4.4 

379 

2.0 

13 

4.3 

456 

1.3 

50—99 

4 

8.0 

325 

1.9 

6 

2.4 

370 

1.9 

10 

3.3 

695 

1.9 

100-299 

18 

36.0 

3170 

18.6 

7 

2.8 

1364 

1.  1 

25 

8.3 

4534 

12.5 

300-499 

10 

20.0 

3669 

21.5 

4 

1.6 

1516 

7.8 

14 

4.6 

5185 

14.3 

500-999 

8 

16.0 

53  29 

31.3 

2 

.8 

1000 

5.  2 

•10 

3.3 

63  29 

17.  4 

1000-and  over  {bl 

4 

8.0 

4451 

26.  1 

3 

1.2 

13781 

71.  2 

7 

2.3 

18232 

50. 1 

Not  reported 

18 

7.1 

18 

6.0 

Total 

50 

100.  0 

17036 

100.0 

252 

100.0 

19333 

100.0 

30  2 

100.0 

36369 

100.0 

(a)  In  Erie  and  Westmoreland^  all  outdoor  relief  cases  were  under  CERB  on  March  I, 
1934. 

(bl  Berks  County,  1028;  Fayette  County,  1177;  Franklin  County,  1046;  Montgomery 
County,  1200;  Allegheny  County  District,  10855;  Ce n t r a  I  Poor  D I s t r I c t  (Luzerne 
Countyl,    1199;    Oxford  and   Lower   Dublin    (Philadelphia!,  1727. 
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major  explanation  of  the  generally  Inefficient  methods  fol- 
lowed as  discussed  below.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course, 
even  In  the  smallest  districts. 


Division  of  Funds  and  Territory 

In  66  of  the  township  and  borough  districts  studied  a 
division  of  territory  or  funds,  or  both,  among  the  direc- 
tors makes  the  administrative  unit  even  smaller.  The  prac- 
tice Is  more  common  In  the  county  units,  where  directors 
frequently  are  elected  to  represent  specific  seclons  of  the 
county.  In  34  districts  (excluding  county  units)  each  di- 
rector Is  assigned  a  particular  territory,  while  In  11  oth-^ 
ers  each  has  not  only  a  particular  part  of  the  district  but 
a  specific  allocation  of  funds.  Funds,  but  not  territory, 
are  so  allocated  In  21  districts.  In  several  cases  each 
subdl strict  has  a  separate  tax  levy  and  In  at  least  one  In- 
stance autonomy  goes  so  far  that  each  district  has  Its  own 
director,  auditor,  tax  levy  and  solicitor.  In  several  dis- 
tricts It  was  reported  that  the  two  directors  were  not  on 
speaking  terms. 

For  the  definite  allocation  of  funds  to  Individual  di- 
rectors It  Is  difficult  to  see  any  advantages  over  the  cus- 
tomary plan  of  general  supervision  by  the  board  over  the  a- 
mounts  expended  by  Individual  directors.  Such  division 
does  tend  to  prevent  elasticity  In  adjusting  expenditures 
to  needs.  The  division  of  territory  may  have  definite  ad- 
vantages, however,  particularly  In  the  larger  districts.  In 
enabling  the  directors  to  know  their  clients  and  communi- 
ties better,  and  in  greater  convenience  for  the  applicants. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  multiplies  the  number  of  Inefficient- 
ly small  units  and  leads  to  variation  in  the  extent  of  In- 
vestigation and  in  adequacy  of  relief  within  even  a  town- 
ship or  a  borough.  The  expressed  purpose  of  dividing  the 
territory  Is  sometimes  for  the  Inconvenience  of  applicants, 
moreover;  directors  are  assigned  a  territory  more  or  less 
distant  from  that  In  which  they  live  In  order  to  discourage 
applications.  It  Is  argued  that  an  aut<Hiiatlc  needs  test  Is 
provided  since  only  those  really  In  need  will  travel  the 
necessary  distance  to  see  the  director.  The  directors  In 
one  district  stated  that  unless  districts  were  assigned  in 
this  fashion  hone  life  would  be  Impossible,  and  thejr  cite 
the  experience  of  a  colleague  who  had  administered  the  dis- 
trict In  which  he  lived. 
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Division  Of  Responsibility 
Between  Poor  Directors  and  Others 

The  ultimate  legal  responsibility  for  poor  relief  lies 
with  the  directors.    In  practice  this  legal  authority  may 
be  divided  with  or  challenged  by  other  officials,  particu- 
larly Justices  of  the  peace  and  auditors.    A  second  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  in  actual  administration  is  between 
directors  and  employes.    In  a  few  cases  the  auditors  have 
attempted  to  dictate  to  directors  not-  only  the  total  amount 
to  be  spent  for  relief,  but  the  amount  of  grants  in  specif- 
ic cases.    In  one  Instance  where  the  poor  board  was  caring 
for  an  aged  njan,  a  daughter  who  had  been  deserted  by  her 
husband,  and  her  three  children,  the  auditors  undertook  to 
force  the  board  to  discontinue  relief  to  the  mother  and 
children  since  she  was  offered  a  position  as  housekeeper 
which  would  provide  for  her  and  two  of  the  children.  When 
the  board  refused,  because  the  reputation  of  the  unmarried 
man  making  the  offer  led  them  to  believe  the  duties  re- 
quired might  extend  beyond  those  of  housekeeper,  the  audi- 
tors for  a  time  refused  to  approve  the  directors'  financial 
report.    In  several  cases  reported,  auditors  have  attempted 
to  dictate  the  tax  levy.    This  practice  is  to  De  distin- 
guished from  that  of  making  recommendations  to  the  board, 
which  is  more  widespread  and  appears  not  to  be  open  to  ob- 
jection. 

The  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925  (Sec.  2h)  express- 
ly withdraws  the  authority  of  Justices  of  the  peace  to 
grant  orders  for  poor  relief.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly 
the  general  Ignorance  by  poor  directors  of  the  law  covering 
their  duties  than  the  fact  that  Justices  of  the  peace  do 
Issue  orders  for  relief  In  89  township  and  borough  dis- 
tricts representing  37  per  cent  of  the  number  studied,  and 
5  county  units  (Table  18).  In  41  districts,  17  per  cent, 
such  an  or^r  is  regularly  required  for  all  applications. 
Ten  districts  require  Justice  of  peace  orders  for  permanent 
or  cash  relief,  14  districts  use  such  orders  irregularly, 
and  in  2-1  the  clrctmstances  are  not  Stated.  The  practice 
Is  known  to  exist  in  a  number  of  the  districts  for  which  a 
definite  report  is  not  available.  Where  orders  from  two 
Justices  arfe  required,  as  in  21  township  and  borough  dis- 
tricts, the  applicant  may  have  to  go  to  another  township  to 
find  a  second  Justice.  In  several  districts  the  signature 
of  witnesses,  up  to  six  In  number,  is  required.  These  or- 
ders usually  require  a  fee  ranging  from  $.50  to  $1.50, 
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which  may  constitute  a  ma;3or  Item  of  expense  to  the  poor 
board  as  well  as  an  Important  source  of  Income  for  the  jus- 
tices. In  several  instances  the  directors  were  grateful  to 
the  field  worker  on  this  study  for  showing  them  a  way  to  e- 
llmlnate  this  expense,  which  In  at  least  two  cases  their 
district  solicitor  had  said  was  mandatory.  Where  the  prac- 
tice survives,  the  effect  Is  to  take  from  the  poor  direc- 
tors the  responsibility  for  granting  relief  and  make  them 
practically  agents  of  the  justices  without  power  to  deter- 
mine v/ho  should  receive  relief  and  without  any  responsibil- 
ity for  the  Investigation  of  cases.  The  practice  goes  back 
to  early  Pennsylvania  and  English  poor  laws. 

Where  legal  division  of  responsibility  Is  not  In  ques- 
tion there  may  be  In  practice  a  division  of  administrative 
responsibility  between  the  directors  and  paid  Investigators 
or  other  employes.  While  It  Is  reported  In  only  one  of  the 
ten  township  and  borough  districts  having  Investigators 
that  the  Investigator  may  sign  a  relief  order.  In  several 
of  the  others  It  Is  customary  for  directors  to  accept  the 
Investigator's  recommendation  without  question.  This  Is 
more  frequent  In  county  units  having  Investigators.  The 
practice  may  be  Justified  on  the  ground  that  the  director 
has  no  other  basis  of  Judgment  in  districts  large  enough  to 
warrant  the  employment  of  investigators.    In  some  of  these 


TABLE  18 


DISTR-ICTS  REQUIRING  ORDER  FROM  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE  'a' 


Other 

Just i ce  of  the  Peace 

County  Units 

Di  stricts 

Total 

Order  Requi  red? 

No.  of 

Per 

No.  of 

Per 

No.  of 

Per 

Di  st  ri  ct  s 

Cent 

Districts 

Cent 

Di  st  ri  cts 

Cent 

No 

45 

90.0 

121 

50.  2 

166 

57.0 

Yes:  ■ 

Not  otherwise  specified 

3 

6.0 

24 

10.0 

27 

9.3 

From  -  One  Justice 

1 

2.0 

20 

8.3 

21 

7.  2 

Tm  Justi  ces 

21 

8.7 

21 

7.  2 

For  permanent  relief  only 

10 

4.  1 

10 

3.  4 

1  rregularl  y 

1 

2.0 

14 

5.8 

15 

5.  2 

Not  reported 

31 

12.9 

31 

10.  7 

Total 

50 

100.0 

241 

100.0 

291 

100.  0 

No  outdoor  rel  i  ef 

9 

9 

Grand  total 

50 

250 

300 

(a)    Philadelphia  and   Pittsburgh  Departments  of  Public   We  I f ar e  d  o  not 
require   order   from  Justice   of   the  Peace. 
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larger  districts,  however,  the  directors  do  .personally  In- 
vestigate doubtful  cases.  In  one  county  unit  district  the 
responsibility  for  Investigation  and  granting  relief  Is 
shared  with  the  county  home  steward  and  In  another  with  the 
solicitor.  No  such  cases  are  reported  In  the  tormshlp  and 
borough  districts,  but  In  a  lew  relief  Is  usually  granted 
after  consultation  with  the  solicitor.  In  other  cases  It 
Is  the  clerk  In  the  poor  board  office  who  interviews  most 
applicants  and  whose  recommendation  is  follov^ed. 


Application  for  Relief 

If  it  is  Intended  to  discourage  the  request  for  relief 
by  making  it  humiliating,  there  Is  an  advantage  in  requir- 
ing application  to  be  made  before  the  entire  poor  board  or 
in  the  presence  of  other  applicants  or  the  public.  If  ser- 
vice to  the  Individual  or  the  preservation  of  self-respect 
is  a  consideration,  provision  for  privacy  is  essential.  The 
study  shows  that  in  only  17  of  the  township  and  borough 
districts  is  there  provision  at  the  poor  board  office  for 
private  interviews.  By  way  of  contrast,  33  of  the  50  coun- 
ty units  have  such  provision.  It  does  not  follow,  of 
course,  that  such  facilities  are  used  for  all  applicants. 

Of  course  many  of  the  township  and  borough  districts 
do  not  have  an  office.  In  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  In- 
terviews take  place  at  the  director's  home,  or  more  rarely 
at  his  place  of  business.  How  frequently  this  means  priva- 
cy is  unknown;  the  study  would  indicate  that  it  usually 
does  not.  More  frequently  the  director  sets  aside  one  or 
two  evenings  a  week  for  receiving  applications,  and  inter- 
views take  place  in  the  living  room  in  the  presence  of  oth- 
er applicants  and  often  of  the  director's  family,  who  may 
take  an  active  part  In  the  proceedings.  In  some  cases  the 
director's  wife  not  only  is  present,  but  makes  the  actual 
decision  as  to  relief  and  keeps  the  records,  if  any.  This 
does  not  imply  that  relief  administration  is  thereby  in  the 
hands  of  persons  less  well  qualified  than  the  directors, 
but  it  does  mean  that  the  applicant  lacks  privacy  in  the 
discussion  of  his  case.  VJhere  the  interview  is  held  in  the 
director's  place  of  business  there  is  even  less  likelihood 
of  privacy.  In  a  few  cases  interviews  were  reported  to 
take  place  "wherever  the  applicant  can  find  the  director, 
usually  on  the  street."  In  14  districts  the  applicant  must 
present  his  applicatlofi  to  a  meeting  of  the  poor  board,  in 
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several  cases  in  the  presence  of  other  applicants.  This 
practice  is  also  followed  in  6  county  unit  districts.  In  at 
least  23  county  units  and  65  other  districts  names  or  re- 
lief recipients  are  published,  in  annual  audits  usually, 
sometimes  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  discouraging  applica- 
tions. It  is  clear  that  privacy  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  under  the  towiship  and  borough  system,  with 
provision  therefor  more  frequent  in  the  county  units. 

Verbal  application  is  usually  sufficient  v;ith  the 
signing  of  a  written  application,  other  than  an  order  from 
a  Justice  of  the  peace,  required  in  only  5  of  the  township 
and  borough  districts,  and  in  2  of  these  only  for  permanent 
or  cash  relief.  As  stated  above,  ;3ustlce  of  the  peace  or- 
ders are  regularly  required  in  75  districts  including  10 
where  the  requirement  holds  only  for  permanent  or  cash  re- 
lief. A  verbal  application  means  usually  a  purely  informal 
reouest  made  to  a  director  or  some  employe  of  the  board. 
This  request  may  come  in  a  number  of  districts  from  an  in- 
terested person  rather  than  a  member  of  the  family  Involved. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  information  secured  at  the 
time  of  application  varies  widely,  and  there  is  no  way  of 
measuring  it.  While  many  districts  have  forms  for  record- 
ing such  information,  field  workers  found  in  several  in- 
stances that  in  practice  only  names,  addresses  and  some- 
times ages  were  entered  on  forms  which  were  reasonably  com- 
plete. Some  districts  have  continued  to  use  the  cards  pro- 
vided for  administration  of  the  Talbot  Fund  by  the  poor 
boards. 


Investigation 

Directors  of  the  poor  are  charged  by  the  General  Poor 
Relief  Act  (Sec.  900)  to  give  relief  when  "satisfied  upon 
Investigation  that  such  relief  is  necessary."  In  general, 
nothing  approaching  a  thorough  case  work  investigation  Is 
attempted  by  poor  boards.  Poor  officials  are  not  Interest- 
ed so  much  in  the  treatment  of  human  problems  as  in  the 
financial  status  and  the  legal  settlement  of  applicants. 
Furthermore,  since  being  a  poor  director  is  not  a  full-time 
Job  In  the  township  and  borough  districts,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter In  many  of  the  county  units,  directors  are  unwilling  to 
give  the  necessary  time.  Where  investigators  are  employed, 
they  are  not  trained  social  workers  and  In  general  they 
share  the  director's  attitude  toward  case  work. 
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A  third  factor  is  the  beliel"  in  small  districts  that 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  applicant's  circumstances  is 
sufficient  for  granting  relief  without  a  complete  investi- 
gation. In  two-thirds  of  the  districts  studied  the  direc- 
tors stated  that  previous  acquaintance  is  sufficient,  and 
in  only  one-third  was  it  felt  that  any  further  investiga- 
tion v;as  necessary.  This  may  be  compared  with  the  county 
units  where  the  proportions  were  approximately  reversed. 
There  is  some  merit  in  the  argument  that  in  small  communi- 
ties much  of  the  information  which  a  stranger  might  secure 
through  formal  investigation  is  already  known  to  the  direc- 
tor, but  even  in  the  smallest  and  even  for  Information  as 
to  finances  and  legal  settlement  something  more  than  local 
gossip  and  general  acquaintance  with  the  individual  Is  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  complete  facts.  Regular  reference 
calls  of  any  sort  are  made  in  only  22  per  cent  of  the  town- 
ship and  borough  districts.  In  only  15  per  cent  are  calls 
regularly  made  on  employers,  banks,  merchants,  or  other 
sources  most  likely  to  liave  specific  financial  infonnatlon. 
In  three  of  the  ten  larger  districts  employing  Investiga- 
tors no  regular  calls  were  made.  In  the  county  units,  on 
the  other  hand,  about  two-thirds  report  regular  reference 
calls. 

Another  measure  of  the  extent  of  Investigation  Is  the 
use  of  social  service  exchange-.  An  exchange  Is  available 
to  42  township  and  borough  districts  but  only  8,  or  one  In 
five,  are  reported  to  use  It  In  any  manner.  In  one  of 
these,  cases  are  registered  with  the  exchange  but  no  use  is 
made  of  the  Information;  while  in  another,  cases  are  regis- 
tered at  the  end  of  each  month,  after  investigation  is  com- 
pleted and  relief  granted  or  refused.  This  district  Is  In-f 
eluded  among  the  5  reported  to  use  the  exchange  regularly, 
as  is  Allegheny  County  where,  it  was  stated  to  the  inter- 
viewer, the  names  are  sent  to  the  exchange  In  order  to 
learn  whether  the  cases  are  already  known  to  the  poor 
board.  In  the  county  units  on  the  other  hand,  13  of  the  17 
where  an  exchange  is  available  make  some  use  of  It.  As 
with  other  aspects  of  investigation,  the  difference  is 
partly  a  matter  of  size  of  districts.  The  picture  is  like- 
ly to  be  changed  with  the  organization  of  new  exchanges  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
since  the  study  was  made. 

A  similar  indication  as  to  congjleteness  of  investiga- 
tion is  the  extent  to  which  cases  are  cleared  with  other 
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agencies.  Four-fifths  of  the  towmship  and  borough  dis- 
tricts do  not  follow  this  practice,  according  to  their  re- 
ports, and  where  cases  are  cleared  it  is  usually  with  the 
County  Emercency  Relief  Board  only.  It  is  possible  that 
the  number  clearing  with  other  agencies  is  understated 
since  information  from  other  sources  indicates  that  a  high- 
er proportion  of  districts  clear  with  County  Emergency  Re- 
lief Boards  and  vJith  children's  agencies.  It  remains  true, 
ho\Never,  that  such  clearing  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  Still  another  measure  of  investigation  is  given  by 
the  statement  in  almost  two-thirds  of  the  tov/nship  and  bor- 
ough districts  studied  that  no  inquiry  is  made  as  to  ellgi= 
bility  for  other  relief  such  as  emergency  unemployment  re- 
lief, mothers'  assistance,  veteran's  relief,  or  worlmen's 
compensation. 

Any  investigation  made  is  by  the  directors  themselves 
in  most  districts,  since  only  ten  tovmshlp  and  borough  dis- 
tricts have  paid  investigators.  As  stated  in  discussing 
division  of  responsibility  above,  most  investigation  in 
these  ten  districts  is  carried  on  by  the  employes.  In  a 
few  of  these  the  directors  take  an  active  part  in  supervis- 
ing the  work,  while  in  others  they  merely  rubber-stamp  the 
investigator's  recommendation.  The  qualifications  of  di- 
rectors and  Investigators  have  been  discussed  in  Chapter 
V.  In  the  districts  where  an  order  from  a  Justice  of  the 
peace  Is  required,  no  investigation  is  made  by  the  ;]ustice, 
and  none  by  the  directors  since  they  feel  they  are  bound  by 
his  order. 

Something  of  the  purpose  and  method  of  Investigation 
where  carried  out  has  been  Indicated.  The  chief  aim  is  to 
check  Impostors  and  the  ideal  is  detective  work  rather  than 
social  case  work.  V/lth  this  practice  may  be  contrasted  the 
type  of  Investigation  In  social  case  work  which  is  Intended 
to  secure  reasonably  complete  information  not  only  as  to 
finances  but  also  as  to  family  problems  and  background,  as 
a  basis  for  thorough  understanding  of  the  case  and  an  at- 
tempt at  constructive  treatment  of  a  family  situation  in 
which  relief  Is  often  a  temporary  or  minor  feature. 

Data  concerning  the  basis  on  which  poor  boards  deter- 
mine whether  relief  shall  be  temporary  or  permanent  or 
whether  individuals  should  be  placed  In  the  almshouse  or 
receive  outdoor  relief,  are  inconclusive,  beyond  demon- 
strating that  there  Is  In  most  districts  no  clear-cut  basis. 
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In  general,  some  form  of  physical  or  mental  disability  Is 
reason  for  deciding  on  Indoor  relief;  in  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts the  primary  question  is  which  form  costs  less. 


Granting  of  Relief 

In  the  township  and  borough  districts  the  actual 
granting  of  relief,  as  might  be  expected,  is  by  individual 
directors  in  three-fifths  of  the  districts.  In  74  dis- 
tricts, nearly  one-third  of  the  total,  action  by  the  board 
is  required;  while  in  18  districts  there  was  at  the  time  of 
the  study  one  director  serving.  In  only  one  township  and 
borough  district  is  the  power  of  granting  relief  sliared 
with  an  employe,  a  paid  investigator.  Investigators  or 
other  employes  may  grant  relief  in  10  of  the  50  county  u- 
nlts.  As  noted  above,  the  Investigator's  recommendation  is 
often  taken  as  final,  although  he  does  not  sign  the  relief 
order.  While  figures  are  not  available,  in  some  Instances 
persons  not  directly  connected  with  the  poor  board  have 
considerable  influence  in  determining  who  receives  relief. 
Occasionally  a  state  nurse  or  children's  worker  acts  unof- 
ficially as  Investigator.  Occasionally,  also,  persons  with 
political  standing  in  the  community  may  influence  the 
decision. 

What  has  been  said  applies  where  relief  is  to  be  given 
for  a  relatively  long  time.  Special  provision  is  sometimes 
made  for  granting  aid  to  emergency  cases.  In  22  per  cent 
of  the  township  and  borough  districts  no  special  provision 
is  made,  while  In  the  others  relief  may  be  granted  pending 
inquiry,  usually  by  an  individual  director. 

Methods  of  issuing  various  forms  of  relief  and  records 
kept  of  relief  given  have  been  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.  In 
the  majority  of  the  districts  covered  by  the  financial  study 
records  were  found  to  be  inadeqviate.  Cash  relief  and 
orders  are  more  likely  to  be  recorded  than  relief  in  kind. 
The  kinds  of  relief  granted  by  various  districts  form  a 
complicated  picture.  Food  and  clothing  are  given  in  most 
township  and  borough  districts,  as  compared  with  42  of  the 
county  units  giving  each.  These  figures  are  suggestive 
only,  probably  representing  somewhat  less  than  the  actual 
number  of  districts  In  each  case.  About  three-fifths  pay 
rent.  Approximately  two-thirds  provide  fuel;  almost  one- 
third  provide  kerosene,  but  less  than  4  per  cent  pay  for 
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electricity.  For  all  these  kinds  of  relief  the  proportion 
reported  is  consistentl3/  lower  than  in  the  county  units. 
Medical  relief  is  discussed  in  Chapter  VIII;  5.4  per  cent 
of  the  tovmship  and  borough  districts,  as  corapared  with  12 
per  cent  of  the  county  units,  are  reported  not  to  provide 
such  care.  Burial  of  the  indigent  is  a  responsibility  of 
poor  boards  under  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925  (Sec. 
911),  vvlilch  limits  the  expense  of  such  burial  to  not  less 
tha,n  $25  nor  more  than  $75.  Amounts  reported  in  the  dis- 
tricts studied  ranged  from  $8  to  $85. 

Transportation  is  paid  in  43  per  cent  of  the  tovmship 
and  borough  districts  and  73  per  cent  of  the  county  units. 
To  a  degree  this  reflects  the  practice  of  passing  on  cases 
to  other  districts  or  other  states;  or  transportation  may 
represent  the  return  of  a  person  or  family  to  a  legal  set- 
tlement. Hiscellaneous  kinds  of  relief  reported  in  iso- 
lated Instances  include  pajTnent  of  water  bills  and  house 
repairs,  livestock  feed,  coal  stoves  and  parts,  and  mat- 
tresses. 

These  are  the  chief  forms  of  relief  snd  the  proportion 
of  districts  giving  them.  The  question  of  forms  allowed  a 
given  family  is  m.uch  more  complicated.  It  is  not  likely, 
for  exaraple,  that  kerosene  and  electricity  would  be  allowed 
to  the  S8ine  family.  Restrictions  vary,  as  do  the  total 
kinds  of  relief  allowed  in  various  districts;  the  whole 
problem  is  too  complex  for  discussion  here. 


Amount  of  Relief  Granted 

Under  Section  901  of  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of 
1925,  if  a  poor  person  within  a  district  liavins  a  settle- 
ment therein  "by  reason  of  age,  disease,  Infirmity,  or  oth- 
er disability,  be  unable  to  work  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  directors  to  provide  him  with  necessaiT  means  of  sub- 
sistence," It  is  difficult  to  reduce  to  figures  the  "nec- 
essary means  of  subsistence."  These  involve  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing,  for  which  rilnimum  standards  may  be  set  up.  A 
minimum  for  medical  care  cannot  be  applied  to  all  families, 
and  for  other  items  the  necessities  are  even  more  difficult 
to  determine.  A  rough  Indication  that  not  all  districts  do 
provide  the  necessary  means  is  given  in  the  discussion  a- 
bove  of  forms  of  relief:  a  district  which  grants  neither 
cash  nor  food  relief  does  not. 
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The  amount  of  weekly  relief  orders  provide  the  best  a- 
vallable  data.  In  the  present  study  the  usual  and  the  max- 
Imum  grant,  for  families  of  five  and  for  single  persons, 
were  asked  for  In  each  district.  Since  80  per  cent  of  the 
tovmshlp  and  borough  districts  had  less  than  25  active 
cases  at  the  time  of  the  study.  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
for  usual  grants  In  over  40  per  cent  of  these  districts, 
and  for  maximum  grants  In  nearly  60  per  cent,  no  definite 
amounts  were  reported  (Table  19).  In  the  98  districts  for 
which  both  usual  and  maximum  grants  were  reported,  the  me- 
dian amounts  stated  In  weekly  terms  were  $3,48  and  $5.00 
respectively,  to  be  compared  with  $3,50  as  the  usual  and 
$6.00  as  the  maximum  In  the  county  units.  In  one  of  the 
98,  "adequate  means  of  subsistence"  were  granted  at  the 
rate  of  92  cents  per  week  for  a  family  of  five,  this  being 
both  the  usual  and  the  maximum  grant.  At  the  other  extreme 
v^s  reported  a  usual  grant  of  $12.00  per  week.  No  signifi- 
cant difference  appears  In  the  25  covmty  units  for  which 
both  usual  and  maximum  ajnounts  are  reported.  Among  the 
county  units  the  lowest  figure  met  with  Is  $5.00  per  quar- 
ter, which  amounts  to  $.39  per  week.  The  order,  good  for 
food,  clothing,  and  other  kinds  of  relief.  Is  granted  only 
after  the  directors  are  satisfied,  by  an  Interview  before 
the  entire  board  and  frequently  in  the  presence  of  other 
applicants,  that  the  case  Is  worthy. 

Failure  to  adjust  the  relief  grant  to  individual  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  the  Inadequacy  of  the  amount  al- 
lowed, show  clearly  in  this  table.  In  one-sixth  of  the  98 
districts,  and  in  3  of  the  25  county  units  for  which  both 
usual  and  maximum  grants  are  reported,  the  usual  Is  the 
maximum:  no  allowance  whatsoever  is  made  for  family  condi- 
tions and  resources,  except  that  extraordinary  expenses 
such  as  medical  care  and  burial  may  be  met.  To  the  specif- 
ic question  whether  consideration  is  given  to  family  re- 
sources in  granting  relief,  the  answer  was  "No"  in  one- 
third  of  all  districts  studied,  county  units  and  others  a- 
llke.  No  district  was  found  to  be  using  a  family  budget 
system,  although  8,  3  of  them  county  units,  were  using  the 
basic  allowance  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  as  a 
guide.  This  basic  grant  at  the  same  period,  for  a  family 
of  five  without  Income,  was  $7.00  to  $8.40, 

Amounts  allowed  single  persons  approach  more  nearly 
the  emergency  relief  provisions:  in  97  districts  where  both 
usual  and  maximum  figures  are  available  the  average  for  the 
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former  is  $1.50,  with  an  average  maximum  of  $2.00  (Table 
20).  Since  the  data  is  reported  for  only  23  county  dis- 
tricts the  lovver  figures  In  county  units— $1.25  as  median 
for  both  usual  and  maxiraum—are  probably  of  no  great  sig- 
nificance. Here  even  more  than  with  families  the  usual  is 
likely  to  be  the  maximum:  in  one-fourth  of  the  county  units 
and  one-third  of  the  other  districts  for  which  usual  and 
maxlimjm  are  both  reported  the  amount  is  the  sa:ne. 


Reasons  for  Refusing  Relief 

The  responsibility  of  poor  authorities  for  granting 
relief  has  been  stated.    Information  was  also  sought  on  the 
reasons,  other  than  financial,  for  refusing  relief  to  ap- 
plicants.   This  information  is  incomplete  and  merely  sug- 
gestive, but  as  set  forth  in  Table  21  it  does  Indicate  the 
variety  and  to  a  degree  the  extent  of  these  reasons.  Any 
one  or  any  combination  of  them  may  appear  in  a  given  dis- 
trict.   In  two  districts  out  of  five  it  is  stated  that  need 
is  the  sole  test,  and  that  relief  is  refused  for  no  reasons 
except  those  of  income.    It  is  possible  that  in  these  dis- 
tricts other  reasons  do  enter  in,  in  practice.    Refusals  to 
persons  for  whom  relief  Is  pending  from  other  sources  or 
who  have  certain  types  of  property,  might  be  considered  as 
made  In  view  of  potential  borrovdng  power.    The  case  is  not 
quite  the  same,  however,  as  saying  that  relief  is  refused 
only  because  of  income.    The  survival  of  early  settlement 
laws  and  the  resulting  in:iustlce  to  individuals  and  legal 
costs  to  some  poor  districts  was  discussed  in  Cl-apter  II. 
That  these  laws  are  not  enforced  in  all  cases,  despite  the 
plea  frequently  heard  that  economy  is  sought  in  every  way, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  17  per  cent  of  the  tomship 
and  borough  districts,  and  a  slightly  lesser  proportion  of 
the  county  units,  are  reported  to  refuse  relief  for  lack  of 
settlement  in  the  district.    The  same  proportion  of  the 
township  and  borough  districts,  but  only  4  county  units, 
refuse  relief  to  transients,  persons  without  either  legal 
or  actual  residence  in  the  districts. 

The  General  Poor  Relief  Act  (Sec.  1012)  provides  that 
"The  husband,  wife,  children,  father,  mother,  grandparents, 
and  grandchildren  respectively  of  every  poor  person  slriall 
at  their  om  charge,  being  of  sufficient  ability,  relieve 
and  maintain  such  poor  person  at  such  rate  as  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions  of  the  county  where  such  poor  person  re- 


TABLE  21 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DISTRICTS  REFUSING  AID  FOR  PARTICULAR  REASONS 
OTHER  THAN  LACK  OF  FUNDS 


County  Units 


Reasons  for  Refusing  Aid 


No.  of 
Districts 


Per  Cent 

of  Al  1 
Di  St  r  i  cts 


Other  Di  stricts 


No.  of 

D  i  str  i  cts 


Per  Cent 
of  Al ) 

Districts 


Total 


No.  of 
Districts 


Per  Cent 

of  Al  I 
Districts 


Legal   respons  i  b  i 1  i  ty 
lodged  el  sewhere': 
Non- residents 
Persons  whose  rela- 
tives a  re  legally 
respons  t  bl e  fo  r 
support 


2.    Pending  relief  T  rom 
other  sources: 
From  MAF 

From  veterans*  re- 
lief  or  pensions 


P  rope  rty  d  i  sab  i 1 i  t y 

a.  Real  property': 
Owners  of  reat  estate 

(un  spec  i  f  t  ed ) 
Owners  of  real  estate 

unencumbered 
Owners  of  real  estate 

mortgaged 

Persons  refusing;  to 
give  lien  on  prop- 
erty 

b.  Personal  property: 
Owners  of   radios  (un- 

spec  i  f  i  ed ) 
Owners  of  radios 

(bought  after  re- 

1 i  ef  started) 
Owners  of  automobiles 

( unspec  i  f  i  ed) 
Owners  of  automobiles 

(if  u  sed ) 
Owners  of  automobiles 

lused  for  other  than 

business  purposes) 
Owners  of  other  types 

of  personal  property 


4  .  Rac  i  al  ,   etc.  : 

Al  i  en  s 
Neg  roes 


Special   types  of  social 
p  robl  ems: 
Stri  t^ers 
Loaf e  rs 

Dese  rt ed  f am  i 1  i  es 
Unmarried  mothers 
Transients  and  home- 
1  ess 

Law  violators  and 
the  i  r  f ami  1 i  es 
Immoral  women 
Boot  1 egge  rs 
,0  r  i  nl<e  rs 


10 


14.0 


6.0 


4.  0 
6.0 


4.0 
8.0 

20.0 
6.0 

10.0 
6.0 

28.0 
4.0 

6.0 

6.0 

8.0 

6.0 
10.0 
2.0 
2.0 


29 
8 
3 

18 

38 

1 

60 
7 

12 


21 
2 


3 
2 
1 
4 

44 

7 


17.0 


1.  2 


12.0 
3.3 
1.2 

7.5 

15.8 

.4 

24.9 
2.9 

5.0 


1.2 
.8 
.4 

1.7 

18.3 
2.9 


48 


31 
12 
3 

28 
41 

1 

65 
10 

26 


23 
2 


6 
2 
1 
7 

48 

10 
5 
1 
2 


16.  5 


1.0 


.  7 
2.1 


10  .7 
4.1 
1.0 

9.6 

14. 1 

.3 

22.3 
3.4 

8.9 


7.9 
.  7 


2.  1 
.7 
.3 

2.4 

16.5 

3.4 
1.7 
.3 
.  7 


(al    Philadelphia  Department   of  Public   Welfare:  Refuses  aid   to   unmarried  mothers,  tran- 
sients and   homeless,    and   those  waiting   for  veterans'    relief   or  pensions. 
Pittsburgh  Department    of    Public    Welfare:  Gives    only    medical    relief   and   relief  to 
transients   and  non-residents. 
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Sides  shall  order  and  direct."  In  only  3  of  the  county  u- 
nits  and  3  of  the  other  districts  studied  Is  legal  respon- 
sibility of  relatives  a  reason  for  refusing  reliejT,  how- 
ever, and  suits  brought  by  poor  directors  to  establish  such 
responsibility  are  rare.  One  reason  is  that  the  legal  ex- 
pense is  likely  to  be  greater  than  the  expected  saving  to 
the  poor  board. 

In  most  districts,  as  stated  above,  particularly  under 
the  tomship  and  borough  system,  no  inquiry  is  made  as  to 
eligibility  for  other  forms  of  relief.  The  negligible  num- 
ber of  districts  v^here  such  eligibility  is  the  occasion  for 
refusing  to  grant  relief  bears  out  this  finding. 

Relief  is  refused  persons  owning  some  form  of  property 
in  almost  half  the  county  units  and  more  than  one-third  of 
the  other  districts,  with  much  variation  in  the  specific 
circumstances  leading  to  refusal.     Owners  of  real  estate, 
encumbered  or  free,  are  refused  relief  in  a  third  of  the 
latter  and  in  21  of  the  county  units,  while  a  distinction 
is  made  in  11  districts  as  to  whether  the  property  is  mort- 
gaged.   In  view  of  the  provision  of  the  General  Poor  Relief 
Act  (Sec.  1000)  that  "The  real  and  personal  estate  of  any 
pauper  shall  be  liable  for  the  expenses  of  his  support, 
maintenance,  and  burial  incurred  by  any  poor  district, 
whether  owned  at  the  time  such  expenses  were  incurred  or 
acquired  thereafter,"  it  is  interesting  that  only  18  dis- 
tricts, 7.5  per  cent,  deny  relief  to  persons  refusing  to 
give  a  lien  on  real  property  owned,  while  ten  covmty  units 
follow  this  practice.    This  provision  has  sometimes  been 
interpreted  as  making  such  a  lien  a  mndatory  prerequisite 
to  relief.    Apparently  the  more  common  attitude  toward  real 
property  ownership  Is  that  of  the  director  who  remarked, 
"They  can't  eat  a  house."    OvNnershlp  of  automobiles  and  ra- 
dios, scanetlmes  under  special  conditions;  is  a  reason  for 
refusing  relief  In  about  one-fourth  of  the  districts, 
whether  county  tmits  or  others.    Almost  one-sixth  of  the 
township  and  borough  districts  make  ownership  of  a  radio  a 
bar  to  relief,  as  con?)ared  with  only  3  of  the  county  units. 
In  nearly  one-third  of  the  districts  automobile  ownership 
is  ground  for  denying  relief,  sometimes  only  If  the  automo-* 
bile  is  used,  or  used  for  other  than  business  purposes.  It 
Is  a  commentary  on  the  American  standard  of  living  that, 
Implication,  one  may  own  an  automobile  and  still  be  eligi- 
ble for  relief  in  the  ma;)orlty  of  poor  districts.  Compari- 
son of  Pennsylvania  with  poorer  non-Industrial  states  In 
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this  respect  would  be  interesting. 

Scattered  districts  are  reported  to  refuse  relief  to 
aliens  and  Negroes,  or  cases  representing  social  problems, 
such  as  strikers;  loafers,  drinkers,  and  bootleggers;  Im- 
moral women;  families  of  law  violators;  unmarried  mothers, 
and  deserted  families.  The  one  general  conclusion  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  data  on  reasons  other  than  lack  of 
Income  for  refusing  relief  Is  that  as  in  so  many  other  re- 
spects there  Is  no  uniformity.  Whether  a  particular  case 
will  receive  relief  is  largely  a  question  of  the  district. 

A  further  question  In  considering  the  refusal  of  re- 
lief is  Its  finality.  The  decision  is  made  in  the  great 
majority  of  districts,  as  shovm  in  the  discussion  of  who 
may  grant  relief,  by  an  individual  director.  Appeal  to  the 
entire  board  is  therefore  theoretically  possible;  and  le- 
gally there  is  in  all  cases  recourse  to  the  courts.  Such 
reconsideration  by  the  board  is  provided  for  about  90  per  cent 
of  all  districts.  The  board  usually  confirms  the  decision 
of  the  individual  director,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  re- 
view by  any  such  body  of  action  by  one  of  its  members. 


Supervision  of  Cases  and  Handling  of  Family  Problems 

The  average  poor  director's  attitude  toward  efforts  to 
deal  with  family  problems  appears  clearly  in  the  report 
from  about  60  per  cent  of  the  tov/nships  and  boroughs  stud- 
led,  as  compared  with  30  per  cent  of  the  county  units, 
that  no  effort  is  made  to  deal  with  family  problems.  Most 
of  the  districts  having  paid  Investigators  report  an  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  family  problems  in  at  least  part  of  the 
cases. 

An  Illustration  of  preoccupation  with  financial  ques- 
tions to  the  exclusion  of  family  problems,  which  would  ap- 
pear to  be  typical,  is  that  related  to  a  field  worker  by 
the  office  clerk  in  one  district.  A  woman  receiving  rent 
relief  came  into  the  poor  board  office  for  advice  as  to 
which  of  two  offers  of  living  quarters,  made  by  men  ac- 
quaintances, she  should  accept.  The  clerk's  reply  was, 
"That's  none  of  our  business;  but  make  up  your  mind,  be- 
cause you've  had  your  last  rent  check,"  In  one  of  the 
small  townships,  on  the  other  hand,  a  poor  director  found 
employment  for  the  needy  father  of  a  family,  learned  of  a 
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debt  owed  him  and  arranged  for  Its  payment  through  use  of 
the  debtor's  store  credit  to  provide  necessary  clothing  for 
the  family,  and  thus  restored  the  family  to  self-support. 
That  tovmshlp  reports  no  cases  on  relief. 

The  poor  boards'  supervision  of  families  on  relief 
through  regular  home  visits  Is  a  more  specific  measure  of 
Interest  in  family  problems.  Only  9  of  the  township  and 
borough  districts  report  a  systematic  review  of  changing 
needs  and  conditions,  while  18  per  cent,  of  the  county  u- 
nits,  make  such  a  systematic  review.  In  about  two-fifths 
of  the  former  districts  no  supervisory  home  visits  at  all 
are  reported,  while  some  such  visits  are  made  in  45  county 
units.  In  both  groups  visits  are  made  in  all  districts 
having  investigators. 


Cooperation  with  Other  Agencies 

Whether  one's  Interest  is  In  relief  alone  or  in  the 
broader  aspects  of  prevention  and  constructive  treatment, 
there  would  appear  to  be  obvious  advantages  to  poor  boards 
in  cooperating  with  other  agencies  in  the  community,,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  finding  out  whether  an  applicant  is 
already  receiving  relief  from  these  agencies.    The  poor 
boards  report,  however,  little  cooperation  of  any  sort  with 
other  welfare  agencies.    As  stated  previously,  few  poor 
boards  in   districts  where  a  social  service  exchange  is  a- 
vallable  make  use  of  it,  particularly  in  towishlp  and  bor- 
ough districts,  and  few  clear  their  cases  with  other  agen- 
cies.    In  only  16  of  the  township  and  borough  districts 
studied  do  the  pool-  boards  accept  the  investigation  of  ar,y 
other  agency,  according  to  the  reports,  as  compared  with  40 
per  cent  of  the  county  units. 

Referrals  by  the  poor  boards  to  other  agencies  and  by 
other  agencies  to  them  give  the  same  picture:  no  referrals 
in  the  majority  of  township  and  borough  districts,  some  co- 
operation in  the  majority  of  the  county  units.  Twenty-two 
of  the  county  units  but  only  8  of  the  other  districts,  re- 
port supervision  of  some  poor  board  relief  by  private  agen- 
cies. In  the  township  and  borough  districts  more  than  70 
per  cent  report  no  aid  whatever  sought  from  other  agencies, 
public  or  private,  while  in  the  county  units  three-fourths 
seek  such  aid.  Some  division  of  community  relief  responsi- 
bility between  the  poor  board  and  social  agencies  is  re- 
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ported  In  80  per  cent  of  the  county  units  as  compared  with 
only  52  per  cent  of  the  other  districts,  commonly  wltn  the 
County  Emergency  Relief  Board  only.  The  Import  of  these 
figures  is  clear:  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  pos- 
sible Inaccuracies,  the  tov/nship  and  borough  poor  boards  do 
not  cooperate  with  other  agencies,  while  cooperation  along 
the  various  lines  indicated  is  common  in  the  county  units. 

Closing  of  Cases  and  Reapplicatlon 

Staying  on  relief  is  on  the  whole  less  complicated 
than  getting  on  the  list.  In  more  than  half  the  township 
and  borough  districts  reapplicatlon  Is  unnecessary  as  a 
general  rule  or,  in  16  districts,  for  those  cases  recog- 
nized as  on  permanent  relief.  The  proportion  among  coimty 
units  is  about  the  same.  At  the  other  extreme  are  8  dis- 
tricts reported  to  require  a  new  application  for  each  kind 
of  relief,  each  time  a  relief  order  Is  exhausted.  Alto- 
gether 15  per  cent,  or  37  of  the  township  and  borough  dis- 
tricts, require  reappllcation  each  time  an  order  Is  ex- 
hausted; while  6  county  units,  a  similar  proportion,  follow 
the  practice.  Seventeen  of  the  former,  but  no  county  units, 
require  separate  application  for  each  kind  of  relief.  Where 
any  reapplicatlon  is  necessary  the  most  common  practice, 
however,  Is  to  require  it  only  to  reopen  a  case. 

Since  in  different  districts  varying  interpretations 
of  closure  were  accepted  by  the  officials,  figures  on  the 
basis  of  closing  cases  are  merely  suggestive.  In  31  town- 
ship and  borough  districts  it  was  stated  that  cases  were 
never  closed,  and  In  25  more  that  they  were  closed  only  up- 
on death  or  removal  from  the  district.  Two  county  dis- 
tricts reported  closing  only  upon  death  or  removal.  In  some 
cases  not  even  this  proved  sufficient';  in  one  district  a 
recipient  made  monthly  trips  from  a  neighboring  state  for 
eleven  years  to  secure  her  order,  while  in  two  cases  dis- 
covered during  the  study  orders  had  been  issued  after  the 
death  of  the  recipient.  These  v/ere  small  districts  where 
previous  acquaintance  with  cases  was  thought  to  make  Inves- 
tigation vmnecessary.  Incidentally  the  original  accounts 
for  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse  for  1739-40,  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  record  two 
food  orders  Issued  to  one  woman  after  her  burial  order.  In 
only  70  per  cent  of  the  county  units  and  55  per  cent  of  the 
other  districts  is  it  reported  that  cases  are  closed  on  the 
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basis  of  some  degree  of  investigation. 

IV  considering  these  reported  figures  the  lack  of 
clear  definition  imst  he  kept  in  mind.  Under  social  case 
work  standards  a  case  is  closed  when  the  ma 3 or  problems, 
including  the  need  for  relief  as  only  one  phase,  have  been 
resolved,  when  the  client  ceases  to  come  to  the  agency,  or 
when  the  client's  attitude  makes  successful  adjustment 
impossible.  Allegheny  County  Poor  District  illustrates 
the  lack  of  clarity  in  definition.  The  number  of  active 
cases  originally  reported  at  the  time  of  the  study  was 
41,130,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  cards  in  the  active  file. 
Since  this  comprised  two-thirds  of  the  total  cases  re- 
ported in  all  districts  studied,  which  Included  99  per  cent 
of  the  state's  population,  further  Inquiry  was  made  which 
resulted  in  a  revised  total  of  10,855  cases. 


Case  Records 

Since  the  financial  status  of  cases  Is  the  chief  con- 
cern of  most  poor  directors,  rather  than  family  problems. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  complete  case  records  In  the 
social  case  work  sense  would  be  kept.  For  the  determina- 
tion of  need,  however,  information  Is  necessary  which  good 
administrative  practice  requires  should  be  available  to 
newly-elected  poor  directors  on  taking  office.  Even  in  the 
smallest  districts  a  citizen's  knowledge  of  his  community 
is  rarely  so  great  that  such  information  from  a  predecessor 
would  not  prove  helpful. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  a  case  record  was  de- 
fined as  a  record  containing  any  Information  other  than 
name,  address,  and  amount  of  relief  given:  a  definition  far 
from  the  social  case  work  ideal,  but  the  only  usable  one  in 
the  study  of  poor  board  records.  Even  on  this  basis,  the 
study  showed  that  records  are  kept  In  only  20,  or  8.3  per 
cent,  of  the  township  and  borough  districts  as  compared 
with  26  of  the  50  county  units.  In  23  of  these  county  u- 
nlts  and  16  of  the  other  districts  some  Inspection  of  the 
records  was  made  by  field  workersj  who  in  most  cases  had 
some  social  case  work  training.  An  attempt  v^s  made  to 
check  the  records  examined  as  to  specific  Items  of  Informa- 
tion, rather  than  making  a  general  evaluation.  The  general 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  records  are  Incomplete.  For 
example,  In  10  of  the  23  county  units  and  10  of  the  16  oth- 
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er  districts  the  records  examined  shov/ed  no  evidence  that 
statements  regarding  finances  and  legal  settlement  are  ver- 
ified; 16  of  the  county  units  and  9  of  the  other  group 
lacked  a  chronological  record  of  contacts  made  and  visits 
to  the  family;  6  and  7  districts  respectively,  failed  to 
show  the  reason  for  application,  'It  does  not  follow,  of 
course,  that  in  these  districts  finances  and  settlement  had 
not  been  verified,  or  contacts  and  family  visits  made,  or 
reason  for  application  ascertained;  but  the  information  did 
not  appear  on  the  record.  In  fact,  comparison  on  specific 
points  between  case  records  and  reported  practice  indicated 
that  recording  was  quite  Incomplete  in  those  districts 
where  any  records  were  kept,  A  much  larger  number  of  dis- 
tricts keep  Individual  cards  showing  the  amount  of  relief 
issued  to  each  family,  as  shov/n  in  Chapter  ill. 


Chapter  VIII 
Special  Forms  of  Outdoor  Relief 


Summary 

The  boarding  out  of  adults,  care  of  non-residents  and 
transients,  medical  care  for  the  indigent  and  unemployment 
relief  are  special  forms  of  outdoor  relief  by  poor  boards. 

One-lialf  of  the  county  units  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
all  other  districts  boarded  out  adults,  usually  in  the  be- 
lief that  boarding  is  cheaper  than  almshouse  care;  the  pay- 
ment frequently  served  as  relief  to  the  boarding  family. 
Failure  to  investigate  homes,  inadequate  payment  and  Inade- 
quate care  of  those  boarded,  of  whom  the  ma,1orlty  are  aged 
and  infirm,  is  the  rule. 

Persons  living  in  a  poor  district  without  having  es- 
tablished legal  residence  v/ere  given  temporary  relief  in 
two-thirds  of  the  township  and  borough  districts  and  86  per 
cent  of  the  county  units.  About  half  the  latter  ma,de  con- 
tact with  the  place  of  legal  residence  and  arranged  for 
transportation  as  a  regular  practice,  while  the  former  more 
frequently  billed  the  legal  residence  for  the  amount  of  re- 
lief given.  Transients  usually  received  a  night's  lodging 
at  the  aLmshouse  or  Jail  and  something  to  eat.  Two-thirds 
of  the  township  and  borough  districts  had  no  special  pro- 
cedure, as  compared  with  only  4  county  units. 

Practically  all  districts  provided  some  medical  care, 
usually  paying  physicians  on  a  fee  basis;  county  imits  more 
commonly  than  other  districts  provided  hospital  and  nursing 
care  and  obstetrical  service.  Much  of  the  burden  of  medi- 
cal care  for  the  indigent  is  shifted  to  the  Individual 
physician. 


Routine  administration  of  outdoor  relief  for  the  typi- 
cal poor  board  case  has  been  described.  The  complete  pic- 
ture includes  also  such  special  phases  of  poor  board  relief 
as  the  boarding  out  of  adults,  policies  toward  applicants 
lacking  legal  settlement  in  the  poor  district,  and  the  pro- 
visions for  medical  relief,  for  which  is  summarized  below 
the  data  from  the  field  study,  supplementeo  by  annual  re- 
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ports  Of  poor  districts  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Welfare  and  by  correspondence.  The  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren and  the  place  of  poor  boards  in  unemployment  relief, 
part  of  outdoor  relief  in  the  broad  sense,  are  discussed  In 
Chapters  IX  and  X  respectively. 


Boarding  Out  of  Adults 

One-half  the  county  units  and  two-thirds  of  all  other 
districts  follov/  the  practice  of  boarding  adults  in  private 
families  as  an  alternative  to  almshouse  care,  usually  as  a 
matter  of  economy.  Families  can  often  be  found  willing  to 
board  relief  cases  for  $5.00  or  even  $2.00  per  week,  where- 
as the  average  cost  of  almshouse  care  is  about  $6.25,  or 
$25.00  per  month.  The  extent  of  the  practice  Is  shown  in 
Table  22  for  the  425  poor  districts  of  the  state.  The  num- 
ber placed  in  most  districts  having  a  boarding-out  policy 
is  small,  and  one-third  of  these  districts  had  no  cases  at 
the  time  of  the  study.  In  the  395  districts  for  which  the 
number  at  the  time  of  the  study  was  reported,  only  9  (in- 
cluding 5  county  units)  were  paying  board  for  ten  or  more 


TABLE  22 

EXTENT  OF  BOARDING  OUT  OF  ADULTS 


425  DISTRICTS  'a) 


Coun t  y  Units 

Other  Di  st  ri  cts 

Total 

Pp 1  i  cy  of 

No.  of 

Per 

No.  of 

Per 

No.  of 

Pe  r 

D  i  st  r  i  c t  s 

Cent 

D  i  st  r  i  ct  s 

Cen  t 

Di  stri  cts 

Cent 

Boarding  out 

adu  1 1  s': 

With  cases  at 

17 

34.0 

155 

41.6 

172 

40.7 

time  of  study 

With  no  c  ase  s 

8 

16.0 

89 

23.9 

97 

22.9 

at  time  of 

study 

No  boarding  out 

25 

50.0 

105 

28.  1 

130 

30.7 

of  adul ts 

Not  reported 

24 

6.4 

24 

5.7 

Total 

50 

lOO.C 

373 

100.0 

4  23 

100.  0 

Number  of  cases 

re po  rted 

192 

407 

say 

(a)   Philadelphia    and    Pittsburgh   Departments    of  Public 
not   board   out  adults. 
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persons.  Of  the  total  599  cases  reported,  407  were  In  155 
townsnlp  and  borough  districts,  and  192  in  17  county  units. 
A  Tew  additional  districts  try  to  force  placement  with  rel- 
atives or  occasionally  place  individuals  in  wage  or  free 
homes. 

The  practice  arose  in  colonial  days  when  there  were  no 
almshouses.  To  meet  the  problem  of  care  in  more  than  300 
township  and  borough  districts  without  almshouses,  the  Gen- 
eral Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925  provided  specifically  that  di- 
rectors in  these  districts  might  contract  for  almshouse 
care  in  neighboring  districts  (Sec.  903j.  Almost  half  the 
85  almshouse  districts,  however,  22  county  units  and  19 
others  were  found  to  follow  the  policy  of  boarding  out. 
These  districts  account  for  148,  about  one-fourth,  of  the 
total  cases  reported. 

The  lack  of  adequate  records  is  sho\m  by  inability  to 
secure  information  as  to  age  and  disability  for  almost  half 
the  599  cases.  If  this  group  is  representative,  half  the 
individuals  in  the  county  units  for  whom  this  Information 
is  available,  and  three-quarters  in  other  districts,  were 
over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  in  the  township  and  borough 
districts  half  were  over  seventy.  Disabilities  reported, 
other  than  old  age,  included  mental  abnormality,  paralysis, 
blindness  and  deafness.  Half  the  county  units  and  only  5 
per  cent  of  the  township  and  borough  districts  kept  any 
sort  of  social  record  of  those  boarded  out,  and  in  some 
districts  not  even  their  names  could  be  given  the  field 
worker. 

It  is  apparent  that  many  of  these  persons  need  special 
infirmary  care,  such  as  in  most  districts  neither  alms- 
houses nor  the  boarding  families  selected  are  prepared  to 
give.  The  study  shows  that  few  of  the  poor  boards  make  an 
investigation  of  the  home  as  to  fitness  for  care  of  the 
person  boarded,  or  visits  the  homes  after  placement  is  vaade. 
The  practice  of  "selling  the  poor"  to  the  lowest  bidder  was 
followed  in  at  least  27  township  and  borough  districts. 
About  60  of  the  smaller  districts  rmde  an  attempt  to  place 
individuals  with  relatives.  The  practice  varied  from  the 
district  where  clients  are  responsible  for  finding  their 
own  homes,  or  the  other  where  the  director  stated  to  the 
field  worker,  "We  put  them  in  a  shanty  -  a  lot  cheaper,"  to 
the  district  where  a  widow  was  kept  in  a  home  at  $40  a 
month  to  provide  adequate  care  until  her  death,  despite 
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bids  of  less  than  $30  for  what  the  directors  felt  would  be 
Inferior  care.  The  lowest  payment  reported  was  $3  per 
month;  the  highest,  for  a  case  requiring  special  attention, 
$60  a  month.  Frequently  the  payment  of  $5.00  or  $6.00  a 
week  Is  expected  to  suffice  for  the  family  as  well  as  the 
person  boarded;  this  is  considered  economical  administra- 
tion. In  one  district  payment  was  in  the  form  of  relief 
orders  v/hlch  no  grocer  would  accept,  and  which  were  finally 
used  as  vouchers  for  the  payment  of  taxes. 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  while  boarding  out  can 
be  an  economical  way  of  providing  adequate  care  for  select- 
ed individuals,  such  care  Is  neither  the  chief  considera- 
tion nor  the  practice  in  most  districts.  The  files  of  the 
Department  of  Welfare  contain  numerous  case  histories,  many 
with  photographs  of  boarding  homes,  bearing  witness  on  this 
point.  Boarding  out  is  essentially  another  survival  from 
colonial  days,  along  with  the  tO'<vnship  and  borough  system 
itself. 


Relief  for  Non-residents  and  Transients 

The  persistence  in  an  industrial  age  of  settlement 
provisions  originally  designed  to  prevent  mobility  of  labor 
means  that  many  persons  have  no  legal  claim  to  poor  relief 
in  the  district  where  they  become  Indigent,  particularly 
when  a  township  or  a  borough  is  the  area  within  which  they 
must  live  for  one  year  without  becoming  a  public  charge  to 
secure  a  legal  settlement.  Poor  directors  make  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  non-resident  who  has  moved  into  the 
district  too  recently  to  have  established  residence,  and 
the  transient  with  no  sort  of  local  residence.  The  latter 
has  long  been  a  vexing  problem  to  poor  ©fflclals;  at  the 
1877  convention  of  their  state  association,  hanging  a  few 
"tramps-"  as  an  exaaiple  was  seriously  proposed  as  a  solu- 
tion. 1/  The  number  of  transients  has  enormously  Increased 
with  depression  unemployment.  As  reported  to  the  study, 
two-thirds  of  the  township  and  borough  districts  had  early 
In  1934  no  special  procedure  for  dealing  with  them,  while 
the  others  usually  provided  a  night's  lodging  in  the  local 
Jail  or  shelter,  sometimes  In  special  quarters  at  the  alms- 
house. Only  10  reported  referral  to  the  Federal  Transient 
Bureau  or  the  County  Emergency  Relief  Boards.    Among  the 

1/  Proceedings  of  the  Third  Convention  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Chanties,    iSvv,  p.  30- 
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county  units,  on  tho  other  hand,  only  4  reported  having  no 
special  procedure  and  a  much  higher  proportion  utilize  the 
federal  program,  as  is  to  be  expected  since  most  of  its 
fifteen  transient  shelters  are  in  urban  centers.  It  is 
customary  in  most  poor  districts  of  the  state  to  give  some 
temporary  relief. 

In  the  case  of  the  non-resident  as  well  temporary  re- 
lief is  usually  provided:  in  two-thirds  of  the  tovmshlp  and 
borough  districts  studied  and  42  county  units.  Half  the 
latter  make  contact  with  the  place  of  legal  residence  and 
arrange  for  transportation,  while  the  small  districts  more 
often  merely  bill  the  place  of  legal  residence  for  the  cost 
of  care  given  and  do  not  arrange  for  transportation.  The 
essential  provisions  of  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  are 
that  necessary  aid  shall  be  provided  non-residents  and  the 
cost  charged  to  the  district  of  last  legal  settlement, 
v/hich  shall  furnish  the  cost  of  transportation  thereto  and 
maintain  the  individuals;  legal  proceedings  in  case  of  dis- 
pute over  responsibility  are  provided  for  (Sec.  801-805). 
Settlement,  defined  in  the  Act  as  "his  right  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  to  relief  in  any  particular  poor  dis- 
trict" (Sec.  lOe),  is  established  in  a  district  by  "any 
person  not  a  public  charge,  married  or  single,  who  bona 
fide  comes  to  inliabit  therein  and  continues  to  reside  there 
for  one  year"  (Sec.  800).  The  settlement  of  children  fol- 
tnat  of  parent  or  guardian,  and  of  wives  that  of  their 
husbands. 

Under  the  township  and  borough  system,  therefore,  a 
person  may  spend  all  his  life  in  one  small  county  and  yet 
be  ineligible  for  relief  because  he  has  moved  a  few  miles 
into  another  district.  Lawsuits  between  districts  are  nat- 
urally rather  frequent,  and  attended  sometimes  by  legal 
costs  greater  than  the  amount  of  relief  at  issue,  or  of  ad- 
equate relief.  In  one  suit  reported,  two  townships  in  a 
small  county  paid  $300  in  legal  expenses  to  determine  which 
should  pay  a  relief  bill  of  $90.  In  another  case  four 
townships  in  one  county  were  involved.  District  A  placed  a 
woman  who  became  dependent  therein  in  the  almshouse  of  Dis- 
trict B,  which  thereupon  sued  District  C  in  which  her  hus- 
band had  legal  residence,  and  won.  During  the  year  which 
had  elapsed  he  had  moved  to  District  D,  which  was  forced  by 
legal  action  to  accept  responsibllitj'-;  and  when  he  later 
moved  to  District  E  a  third  lawsuit  transferred  responsi- 
bility there.    The  wife  at  no  time  had  lived  in  the  town- 
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Ships  Involved  in  tlie  litigation.  Another  source  of  law- 
suits is  "dumping,"  the  removal  of  indigents  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another  to  avoid  responsibility,  which  Is  common 
in  practice  although  prohibited  by  the  General  Poor  Relief 
Act  (Sec.  805).  Exact  dctta  on  the  extent  of  this  practice 
are  of  course  not  available. 


Medical  Care 

Most  poor  districts  provide  some- medical  care  for  in- 
digent persons,  apparently  on  the  assumption  that  the  "nec- 
essary means  of  subsistence"  it  is  their  duty  to  provide 
under  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  (Sec.  901)  includes  such 
care.  Persons  under  quarantine  and  by  reason  of  the  Quar- 
antine "unable  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  and 
treatment  of  his  family  or  himself,  during  the  period  of 
the  quarantine,"  are  .considered  "poor  persons"  under  the 
Act  (Sec.  906). 

Only  13  toiAmship  and  borough  districts,  besides  the  9 
which  gave  no  outdoor  relief  in  1933,  were  reported  as  pro- 
viding no  medical  care,  as  compared  with  6  of  the  50  county 
units,    Twenty-thxee,  including  Allegheny  County  Poor  Dis- 
trict, and  14  county  units  paid  salaries,  usually  nominal, 
to  physicians;  the  others  paid  on  a  fee  basis,  usually  with 
free  choice  of  physician  by  the  patient.    Only  half  the 
township  and  borough  districts  paid  for  hospital  care,  how- 
ever, as  compared  with  four-fifths  of  the  county  units; 
while  for  nursihg  cal^e  the  comparable  figures  are  11  and  24 
per  cent.    Public  and  private  homes  and  hospitals,  rather 
than  almshouses,  provide  most  of  such  care,  whether  or  not 
It  was  paid  for  by  the  poor  district.    About  half  these 
districts  paid  for  obstetrical  care,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
county  unlets,  with  standard  fees  in  27  districts  ranging 
from  $5.00  to  $45.00,  the  usual  amount  being  $25.00;  19 
districts  paid  varying  fees.    Despite  widespread  opposition 
to  the  practice,  births  were  reported  in  12  of  the  alms- 
houses.   Prenatal  care  is  usually  considered  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  hospital  or  pliyslclan  In  charge  of  delivery 
rather  than  poor  boards.    Some  districts  provided  dental 
care.    Although  exact  data  are  not  available,  almost  no 
preventive  health  service  was  provided  by  poor  boards.  An 
exception  was  the  director  who  distributed  tuberculosis 
literature  to  his  clients. 
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It  Is  thus  clear  that  while  most  poor  boards  provide 
some  medical  care,  much  of  the  provision  for  persons  actu- 
ally recelvins  relief  as  well  as  for  persons  unable  to  pay 
doctor  bills  but  not  on  relief  lists  represents  a  contribu- 
tion by  the  pr^^sician  himself.    There  is  no  way  of  telling 
how  great  a  part  of  the  public's  responsibility  is  thus 
transferred  to  the  private  practitioner.    A  report  Issued 
in  December,  1933,  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  after  a  study  of  medical  relief  by  poor  boards 
in  forty-one  counties  stated  that  adequate  and  systematic 
arrangements  for  care  of  the  poor  was  lacking  in  most  of 
the  States.    Standard  reduced  fees  for  such  service,  simi- 
lar to  the  plan  adopted  in  December,  1933,  for  medical  care 
to  unemployment  cases  under  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board,  were  recommended: 

Demand  for  quality  in  service  will  eventually 
require  that  Poor  Boards  dispense  medical  service 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  If  so  it  will  result  in 
economy  and  a  great  advance  in  care  for  the  indi- 
gent. All  contracts  by  physicians  on  the  yearly 
or  monthly  basis  for  medical  service  to  the  "poor'' 
outside  of  almshouses  should  be  discontinued,  and 
a  reasonable  schedule  of  fees  should  be  agreed 
upon  by  a  committee  of  the  County  Medical  Socie- 
ties and  Poor  Boards.  Free  choice  of  physician 
should  be  agreed  upon  and  any  dispute  concerning 
lack  of  professional  attention  or  question  as  to 
fees  should  be  investigated  and  controlled  by  the 
County  Medical  Society  Committee.  2/ 

The  problem  of  adequate  care  for  the  indigent  sick  un- 
der a  plan  which  will  protect  the  interests  of  the  recipi- 
ents, the  physician  and  the  taxpayer  is  a  part  of  the  whole 
problem  of  the  cost  of  medical  care  which  is  now  receiving 
widespread  attention.  Under  any  plan  the  larger  poor  dis- 
trict offers  opportunity  for  more  adequate  and  coordinated 
service,  unless  the  brunt  of  the  burden  Is  to  be  left  with 
the  individual  physician. 


2/  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Summary  of  Pennsy Ivama  ' s 
Poor  Relief  Laws  Affecting  Care  of  Indigent  Sick.    Cdarrisburg ,   10341,  P  •  12. 


Chapter  IX 
Care  of  Dependent  Children 


Sucmnary 

Families  receiving  outdoor  relief  from  poor  boards  in- 
cluded about  one-tenth  of  the  six  hundred  thousand  Pennsyl- 
vania children  receiving  public  aid  in  their  own  homes  at 
the  close  of  1933.  Since  records  are  inadequate  and  the 
division  of  responsibility  aiAonz  poor  boards,  county  com- 
missioners and  Juvenile  courts  is  not  uniform  or  always 
clear,  the  place  of  poor  boards  in  public  and  private  care 
away  from  their  own  homes  of  the  29,737  children  reported 
as  of  December  31,  1933,  by  the  federal  children's  census 
cannot  be  stated. 

Of  the  302  districts  other  tlian  county  units  studied, 
179  reported  "no  children's  work."  For  the  remaining  73 
districts  responsibility  for  care  of  children  away  from 
their  own  homes  was  reported  as  divided  between  poor  board 
and  ;3uvenlle  court  in  about  three -fourths,  as  lying  solely 
wlth\he  poor  authorities  in  14  and  with  the  juvenile  court 
alone  in  6,  corresponding  to  the  situation  in  the  50  county 
units. 

Private  children's  Institutions  and  agencies  able  to 
provide  proper  care  were  available  in  many  districts  repre- 
sented by  the  175  children  found  in  almshouses  by  the  fed- 
eral, census,  v^ich  showed  the  tov/nship  and  borough  alms- 
houses contained  children  less  frequently  than  the  larger 
institutions.  Poor  boards  made  actual  placements  in  foster 
homes  in  46  of  the  73  districts:  the  boards  only  in  27, 
with  private  agencies  also  making  placem.ents  in  7  and  pro- 
bation officers  in  12.  In  only  2  of  these,  and  2  where  di- 
rectors did  not  make  placements,  v;ere  records  kept  of  the 
children  placed.  The  boards  less  often  and  private  agen- 
cies more  frequently  make  the  placements  in  county  units. 
No  poor  director  in  any  district  studied  had  special  expe- 
rience or  training  in  child  placement.  Private  agencies, 
existing  in  31  of  the  73  districts,  were  used  for  all 
placements  in  17,  for  some  in  7  and  for  none  In  the  re- 
maining 7. 


Information  on  poor  board  care  of  dependent  children, 
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especially  away  from  their  ovvn  homes,  is  dravm  from  the 
field  study;  the  decennial  census  of  dependent  and  neglect- 
ed children  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census  as  of  December  31,  1933,  for  which  complete  data 
are  on  file  with  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  VJelfare; 
and  basic  data  assembled  by  the  Departm.ent  since  its  crea- 
tion in  1921,  including  reports  of  the  supervisor^/  visits 
to  poor  directors  in  their  capacity  as  child-placing -agents 
which  are  its  legal  responsibility  under  the  Administrative 
Code  of  1929.  1/ 


Division  of  Responsibility 

Nearly  six  hundred  thousand  Pennsylvania  children  re- 
ceived public  aid  in  their  own  homes  in  1933,  including 
61,359  in  families  receiving  outdoor  relief  from  poor  boaids, 
22,562  aided  by  the  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund,  and  an  esti- 
mated 504,411  in  families  receiving  unemployment  relief 
from  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  Thus  only 
10  per  cent  were  In  poor  board  families,  although  they  were 
originally  a  responsibility  of  the  poor  authorities  alone. 
As  the  previous  discussion  of  outdoor  relief  and  almshouse 
administration  indicates,  high  standards  of  family  life  for 
these  children  is  not  the  chief  aim  of  poor  officials.  The 
federal  census  reports  that  52  per  cent  of  a  total  29,737 
children  under  public  and  private  care  away  from  their  ovm 
homes  in  the  state  (excluding  all  districts  placing  less 
than  ten  children  during  the  year)  were  supported  wholly  or 
In  part  by  public  funds;  while  70  per  cent  of  the  12,741 
such  children  in  foster  homes  received  public  support. 
There  is  no  v;ay  of  discovering  how  many  of  these  were  the 
direct  responsibility  of  poor  officials,  because  of  the  ex- 
clusion referred  to,  the  inadequacy  of  records  as  shown  by 
the  field  study,  and  the  lacK  of  a  clear  division  of  re- 
sponsibility among  poor  boards,  county  comirdssi oners  and 
Juvenile  courts.  The  respective  share  of  the  bills  for 
care  of  children  paid  by  poor  boards  and  county  commission- 
ers varies  widely  according  to  type  of  poor  relief  organi- 
zation, as  Table  23  shows.  In  the  counties  under  the  town- 
ship and  borough  system  two-thirds  of  the  expense  is  borne 
by  county  commissioners,  although  for  total  welfare  expend- 
itures the  poor  boards  bear  the  higher  share.  There  is, 
however,  no  uniformity  within  the  various  types  of  organi- 
zation, and  generalizations  are  unreliable. 

1/    XXni,  Sec.  2302b,  2302,  2304. 
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TABLE  23 

EXPENDITURES  FROM  LOCAL  TAX  FUNDS  FOR  CARE  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 
AWAY  FROM  THEIR  OWN  HOMES   IN  DISTRICTS  HAVING  VARIOUS  TYPES 
OF  POOR  RELIEF  ORGANIZATION,   WITH  PER  CENT  DISBURSED  BY  EACH 

1933 


Type  of 
Organ!  zat  ion 

No.  of 

Expendi  tures 

Py 

Total 

Count  i  es 

County  Commissioners 

Poor  Boards 

Arrount 

Per 

Amount 

Per 
Cent 

Amount 

Per 
Cent 

Cent 

County  uni  ts  wi  th 

separate  poor 

U  1  r  (TL  LU  t  o 

28 

J  480.521 

58.5 

$341,417 

41.5 

$  821.938 

100 

County  un  i  ts  wi  th 

county  corrnii  s- 

si oners  as  poor 
di  rectors 

22 

43,689 

22.5 

150,394 

77.5 

194,083 

100 

Township  and  bor- 
ough system 

15 

77,920 

67.8 

164,100 

32.2 

242,020 

100 

Al  1  egheny  County 

1 

514,362 

100.0 

514,362 

100 

Phi  1  adel phi  a 
County 

1 

1,700,000 

86.6 

261,980 

13.4 

1,961,980 

100 

Total 

67 

$2,816,492 

75.4 

$917,891 

24.6 

$3,734,383 

100 

In  practice  each  county  has  worked  out  some  division 
of  responsibility  among  poor  boards,  county  commissioners, 
and  Juvenile  court.    In  the  majority  of  cases  responsibili- 
ty is  shared  with  a  resulting  lack  of  uniform  standards  and 
the  opportunity  to  shift  responsibility  to  a  different 
group  of  officials.    As  Table  24  shows,  there  is  no  great 
difference  between  county  units  and  the  73  other  districts 
in  this  respect.    The  statutes  governing  poor  districts  and 
Juvenile  courts  themselves  contribute  to  the  confusion.  The 
General  Poor  Relief  Act  includes  children  having  a  legal 
residence  in  a  poor  district  among  the  needy  persons. for 
whom  the  directors  are  to  provjde.    It  further  specifies  as 
their  duty  the  placing  of  children  over  tv.'o  years  of  age 
who  are  in  their  charge  "in  some  respectable  family  or  in 
some  educational  institution  or  home  for  children" ^ (Sec. 
905),  except  that  a  child  who  is  "an  unteachable  idiot,  an 
eDlleptlc,  or  paralytic  or  otherwise  so  disabled  or  de- 
formed as  to  render  it  Incapable  of  labor  or  service"  may 
be  maintained  in  an  almshouse  (Sec.  904).    The  provisions 
in  the  Act  for  appropriations  to  "incorporated  associations 
maintained  by  gifts  and  voluntary  contributions  and  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting,  relieving,  and  giving  Diedlcal 
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TABLE  24 


RESPONSieiLITY  FOR  PUBLIC  WORK  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 


County  Units 

Other  Districts 

Total 

Responsi  bi  1  i  ty 

No.  of 

Per 

No.  of 

Per 

No.  of 

Per 

Pi  st  ri  ct  s 

Cent 

Di  st  ri  ct  s 

Cent 

D i  st  r i  ct s 

Cent 

 ___ — = —  

Sol  e  responsi  bi  1  ity: 

Poor  Board  ' 

12 

24.0 

14 

19.  2 

26 

21.1 

J  u v8n )  1  e  Cou  rt 

2 

4.0 

6 

8.2 

8 

6.5 

Divided  responsibility: 

Poor  Board  and  Juvenile  Court. 

31 

62.0 

53 

72.6 

84 

68.3 

County  Commissioners  and' 

Juven  i  1  e  Cou  rt 

3 

6.0 

3 

2.5 

Poor  Poard,  Juvenile  Court 

and  County  Commissioners 

2 

4.0 

2 

1.6 

Total 

50 

100.0 

73(b) 

IDO.O 

123 

100.0 

No  chi  1  dren'  s  wrk 

179 

179 

Grand  total 

50 

252 

302 

(d)    Includes  County  Commissioners  serving  as  Directors  of  the  Poor, 
(b)    Includes  Philadelphia  aid  Pittsburgh  Departments  of  Putlic  Welfare. 


care  and  attention  to  the  poor.  Injured,  or  sick"  within 
the  districts  (Sec.  910)  permit  placement  of  children  by 
private  agencies. 

The  Juvenile  Court  Law,  however,  introduces  different 
machinery  and  the  theory  that  a  child  can  be  dependent  or 
neglected  without  being  poor  in  the  usual  sense.  The  1933 
law,  2J  now  In  effect,  defines  a  dependent  child  as  one  who 
(a)  is  homeless  or  destitute,  or  without  proper  support  or 
care,  through  no  fault  of  his  or  her  parent,  guardian,  cus- 
todian, or  legal  representative;  or  (b)  lacks  care  by  rea- 
son of  the  mental  or  physical  condition  of  the  parent,  etc. 
The  Act  defines  a  neglected  child  essentially  as  one  lack- 
ing proper  care  through  the  fault  of  parents,  etc.;  one  who 
is  found  in  a  disreputable  place  or  who  associates  with 
vagrant,  vicious,  or  Immoral  persons;  or  one  who  engages  in 
an  occupation,  or  in  a  situation,  dangerous  to  life  or  limb 
or  injurious  to  health  or  morals.  The  purpose  of  Juvenile 
court  legislation  is  thus  primarily  to  provide  proper  pa- 
rental care  or  guardianship  for  children  lacking  it  rather 
than  to  aid  the  poor.  The  court  commits  children  In  its 
care  to  Its  own  paid  probation  officers  or  to  public  or 

2/  1933.  June  2,  P.L.  1433;  replacing  the  first  Junevile  Court  Law,  1903, 
April  23,  P.L.  274- 
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private  child  caring  agencies,  including  poor  boards,  and 
the  cost  is  borne  by  the  county  commissioners.  "Juvenile 
court"  is  a  term  designating  any  court  of  quarter  sessions 
sitting  in  special  session  lor  children's  cases,  except  in 
Allegheny  County  where  it  is  an  Individual  court,  and  Phil- 
adelphia where  it  is  part  of  the  municipal  court. 


Children  in  Almshouses 

In  general  the  665  children  cared  for  in  Pennsylvania 
almshouses  during  1933  were  in  the  larger  institutions 
rather  than  the  township  and  borough  districts.  Practical- 
ly all  the  89  births  in  almshouses  were  in  the  larger  ones, 
and  the  18  almshouses  keeping  children  over  two  years  of 
age,  sound  In  body  and  mind,  longer  than  the  sixty-day  lim- 
it set  by  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  (Sec.  904)  were  also 
the  larger  institutions.  The  explanation  is  perhaps  that 
facilities  In  these  smaller  poorhouses  are  so  obviously  in- 
adequate for  the  care  of  children  that  no  attempt  is  made 
to  keep  them  there.  That  children  should  be  in  almshouses 
at  all  shows  that  public  child  care  has  not  caught  up  with 
the  principles  of  the  private  agencies. 


Placement  of  Children  by  Poor  Directors 

More  commonly.  In  county  units  as  well  as  other  dis- 
tricts, children  are  placed  for  care  in  children's  institu- 
tions, public  or  private,  or  in  foster  homes.  The  follow- 
ing discussion  of  practices  is  based  on  information  for  all 
county  units  and  73  of  the  other  districts,  since  the  di- 
rectors reported  In  179  of  the  252  to'/vnshlp  and  borough 
districts  covered  by  the  social  study  that  no  children's 
work  was  being  carried  on  by  themselves  or  so  far  as  they 
knew  by  other  agencies. 

Responsibility  for  whatever  Investigation  is  made  to 
determine  whether  a  particular  child  should  be  removed  from 
his  own  home  lies  with  tWe  poor  board  alone  in  more  than 
half  the  73  districts,  as  compared  with  one-fourth  of  the 
county  units.  Responsibility  Is  shared  with  probation  of- 
ficer or  private  agency  in  half  the  county  units  and  a 
quarter  of  the  other  districts.  The  exact  number  of  chil- 
dren placed  directly  by  poor  boards  is  unknown  because  the 
records  are  incomplete;  a  total  of  1334  were  reported  at 
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the  time  of  the  study,  or  which  770  were  in  31  county  u- 
nits.  Of  the  remaining  564  placed  by  43  boards,  three- 
fifths  were  charges-  of  the  Philadelphia  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  Most  of  these  children  were  placed  in  board- 
ing homes:  76.5  per  cent  in  county  units,  and  67.5  per  cent 
in  the  other  districts.  One-fifth  the  total  in  the  units 
and  one-fourth  in  the  73  other  districts  had  been  placed  in 
free  homes.  The  county  unit  poor  boards  had  placed  23 
children  in  v^age  homes,  as  compared  with  32  in  the  other 
districts.  No  cases  were  reported  of  the  time-honored 
practice  of  Indenture,  prohibited  by  law  since  1927,  3/  al- 
though one  township  poor  director  stated  he  was  seeking  a 
place  for  one  boy.  The  wage  homes  in  some  cases  represent 
the  principle  minus  the  formality  of  a  contract  which  would 
constitute  actual  indenture. 

None  of  the  directors  or  poor  board  employes  who  made 
these  placements  had  special  experience  or  training  in 
children's  work.  In  a  number  of  districts  the  decision  as 
to  placement  in  foster  homes  or  Institutions  was  frankly 
stated  to  hinge  on  the  question  of  Immediate  cost.  That 
econoiny  is  not  the  sole  consideration  is  shown  by  the  dis- 
trict, typical  of  others  found,  which  paid  $4.25  per  week 
for  the  care  of  a  child  in  an  institution  rather  than  in- 
crease the  weekly  relief  order  to  the  child's  family  above 
the  customary  $3.50.  In  general,  careful  investigation  and 
individual  planning  for  each  child  such  as  is  required  for 
adequate  care  is  lacking.  Many  districts,  especially  the 
townships  and  boroughs,  keep  no  records  of  children  placed 
and  their  identity  may  be  completely  lost.  Only  7  of  the 
31  county  units  placing  children  directly  and  2  of  the  43 
other  districts  kept  both  family  and  placement  records, 
while  13  in  the  first  group  and  35  In  the  second  kept  no 
records  at  all.  In  the  majority  of  the  districts  where  di- 
rectors place  Children  they  do  not  make  supervisory  visits 
semi-annually  as  required  by  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act 
(Sec:  905).  In  this  respect,  again,  the  county  units  make  a 
better  showing  than  the  other  districts. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  poor  authorities  doing 
their  own  placing  of  dependent  children  fall  to  provide 
adequate  care,  whether  by  accepted  standards  for  private 
agencies  or  the  legal  minimum.  An  outstanding  exception  is 
the  Philadelphia  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 


3/    1027.  May  11,  P.L.  961. 
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Cooperation  with  Private  Agencies 

In  65  of  the  districts  where  poor  boards  undertake 
some  work  with  children,  Including  34  county  units  and  31 
other  districts,  the  services  of  private  child  caring  agen- 
cies are  available.    In  17  of  these  county  units  and  30  of 
the  latter,  the  agencies  have  professionally  trained  staffs 
Three  of  the  34  county  units  and  7  of  31  other  districts, 
make  no  use  of  private  agency  service,  while  12  units  and 
17  other  districts  use  the  local  agency  for  all  placements. 
The  cost  of  this  service  to  the  poor  districts  is  usually 
less  than  when  they  carry  on  the  work  themselves.  Although 
6  county  units  pay  a  lump  subsidy  to  the  agency,  the  usual 
plan  is  to  pay  a  weekly  amount  for  each  child.    Three  of 
the  county  units  and  5  other  districts,  Including  Allegheny 
county,  make  use  of  private  agencies  but  make  no  payment. 
Such  cooperation  provides  individual  planning  and  careful, 
skilled  supervision  for  each  child.    It  likewise  produces 
actual  economy  because  thorough  investigation  reduces  the 
number  placed  and  supervision  assures  that  public  expense 
is  continued  no  longer  than  necessary. 

The  care  provided  by  most  poor  districts  where  the 
poor  boards  participate  in  children's  work  is  below  the  ac- 
cepted standards  of  private  agencies.  The  districts  where 
the  directors  make  use  of  the  services  of  private  agencies 
for  investigation  and  placement  demonstrate  the  economy  of 
skilled  service  and  the  possibility  of  providing  it  under 
the  present  system  of  poor  relief.  In  practically  all  as- 
pects of  the  care  of  dependent  children  except  keeping 
children  in  almshouses,  the  township  and  borough  districts 
are  further  than  the  county  units  from  providing  adequate 
care  for  the  children  in  their  charge. 


chapter  X 
Unemployment  Relief 

Summary 

Prior  to  the  First  Talbot  Act,  effective  In  April, 
1932,  appropriating  $10,000,000  of  state  funds  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  poor  boards  without  state  supervision,  poor 
boards  either  handled  unemployment  cases  the  same  as  other 
applicants,  or  refused  aid,  while  many  small  districts  rec- 
ognized no  special  problem. 

Official  audits  of  expenditures  under  the  Act  revealed 
irregularities  such  as  the  use  of  funds  for  purposes  not 
provided  for  by  the  Act  or  prohibited.  Including  adminis- 
tration, luxuries,  or  payments  to  persons  not  in  need, 
somewhat  more  frequently  in  the  township  and  borough  dis- 
tricts. Incomplete  records  and  failure  to  segregate  these 
funds  made  a  complete  audit  Impossible. 

Dissatisfaction  with  poor  board  handling  of  imemploy- 
ment  relief  led  to  establishment  of  the  li^tate  Emergency  Re- 
lief Board  in  August,  1932,  to  administer  later  state  and 
federal  funds.  In  1934  almost  half  the  counties  were  in 
nine  administrative  units,  with  administration  otherwise  on 
a  county  basis.  Poor  boards  had  turned  over  many  of  the 
aged  and  other  unemployables  which  were  their  legal  respon- 
sibility. In  general,  poor  directors  strongly  maintained 
that  they  should  administer  unemployment  relief. 


The  financial  depression  following  the  1929  crash  add- 
ed the  able-bodied  unemployed  to  the  groups  requiring  pub- 
lic aid  and  what  is  still  designated  as  emergency  unemploy- 
ment relief  to  the  existing  forms  of  public  assistance.  The 
relation  of  poor  boards  to  relief  for  the  unemployed,  as 
distinguished  from  the  unemployable  indigent  group  recog- 
nized as  typical  poor  board  cases,  has  passed  through  three 
stages.  Until  1932  aid  to  the  unemployed  was  generally 
considered  the  responsibility  of  local  unemployment  com- 
mittees or  other  private  groups;  the  poor  boards  adminis- 
tered $10,000,000  provided  by  the  First  Talbot  Act,  begin- 
ning In  April,  1932;  and  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
administered  state  and  federal  funds  after  its  creation  In 
August,  1932.      Information  on  the  part  played  by  the  poor 
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boards  comes  from  the  field  study  and  more  particularly 
from  reports  of  the  executive  director  of  the  State  Emer- 
gency Relief  Board  J/  and  the  Auditor  General's  report  on 
expenditures  by  poor  boards  of  First  Talbot  Act  funds,  2J 
summarized  in  Table  27,  Appendix  A. 

Unemployment  Relief  Prior  to  the  First  Talbot  Act 

The  poor  boards  provided  comparatively  little  unem- 
ployment relief  before  the  First  Talbot  Act.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania as  in  the  rest  of  the  country  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  depression  local  imemployment  committees  were 
organized  to  administer  private  funds  much  as  for  any  other 
emergency  in  time  of  disaster.  As  the  depression  continued 
these  funds  proved  Inadequate  and  public  authorities  came 
more  prominently  into  the  picture.  The  depression  made  tax 
collections  more  difficult  and  regular  poor  funds  were  not 
equal  to  the  added  load,  however.  During  this  period  many 
poor  boards  handled  a  certain  proportion  of  unemployment 
cases  the  same  as  their  regular  cases  while  numferous  others 
refused  aid  to  the  able-bodied  unemployed.  Some  cooperated 
closely  with  the  private  committees.  In  the  small  rural 
districts,  particularly,  many  recognized  no  special  unem- 
ployment problem  in  their  territory. 

In  January,  1931,  the  King  Committee  report  to  the 
Governor  Indicated  that  existing  county  unemployment  com- 
mittees could  meet  the  unemployment  problem,  particularly 
through  a  public  works  program,  The  Governor's  Planning 
Committee  on  Unemployment  also  known  as  the  Baker  Committee, 
was  appointed  in  July  and  submitted  in  August  the  result  of 
a  quick  survey  foreshadowing  the  need  of  state  appropria- 
tions. 4/ 

The  First  Talbot  Act 
The  F^rst  Talbot  Act  ^  was  passed  at  the  end  of  the 

1/  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  Unemployment  Relief  in  Pennsylvania,  Sep- 
tember 1,   193a — October  i,  1933      (Harrisburg,  1933I. 

Ibid.,   Unemployment  Relief    in    Pennsylvania,    Qctober   1,   ity;^ — November  1, 
193^  (Harrisburg,  i93i»). 

2/    Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Audits  and  Accounts,  State  Auditor's  Report  of  First 
Talbot  Fund  by  Counties  (Harrisburg,  1933-I93i»),  unpublished. 

3/  Alleviating  Unemployment:  A  Report  by  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Un- 
employment to  afford  Pmchot.  Governor  (Harrisburg,  1931),  p.  s- 
nl  "Relief  Needs  and  Conditions  in  Pennsylvania,  August,  1931."  Contained  in 
Public  Hearing  on  Statewide  Unemployment  Relief  Before  Members  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Hovember  24,  1931,  (Harrisburg,  1931)  p.  3.  Republished  with  Summary 
of  subsequent  discussions  of  legality  of  state  relief,  in  Social  Service  Review, 
Vol.  V.  No.  3,  (Dec.  1931),  pp.  596-628. 
5/     1Q31.  December  28,  P.L.  1503- 
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year  In  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  called  to  deal 
with  unemployment  relief,  became  law  without  the  governor's 
signature,  and  after  being  declared  constitutional  went  In- 
to effect  In  April,  1932.    The  Act  appropriated  $10,000,000 
of  state  funds  for  relief  to  the  unemployed  to  be  allocated 
by  the  Department  of  Welfare  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated 
number  of  unemployed  In  each  district.    Section  4  specified: 
Each  political  subdivision. .. shall  have  au- 
thority...to  expend  the  moneys  received  from  the 
appropriation  made  by  this  act  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  food,  clothing,  fuel  and  shelter  for 
residents  within  their  districts  who  are  without 
means  of  support.    In  no  case  shall  any  of  said 
appropriation  be  used  for  paying  cash,  commonly 
known  as  a  "dole,"  to  persons  entitled  to  relief. 
The  Act  also  provided  that  none  of  the  appropriation  should 
be  used  for  its  administration.    Since  no  new  revenues  were 
provided,  the  sum  came  from  "abatement"  or  reduction  of  the 
Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  and  grants  to  state-aided  hospitals 
and  other  Institutions.    No  provision  was  made  for  state 
supervision. 

The  poor  boards  of  the  state  were  accustomed  to  admin- 
istering poor  relief  after  the  manner  described  in  Chapter 
VII  and  by  Frankel  in  his  1925  report.  In  the  words  of  the 
executive  director  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board, 
"The  $10,000,000  of  First  Talbot  funds  were  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  so  much  additional  poor  relief  money  and  they 
were,  naturally,  so  administered  by  the  poor  relief  of- 
ficials." ^ 

On  the  basis  of  the  State  Auditor's  reports  of  Talbot 
Fund  expenditures  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  exact  na- 
ture of  disbursements  under  the  Act  will  never  be  known, 
but  that  a  large  sum  went  for  purposes  either  prohibited  or 
not  provided  for  in  the  Act.  Administration  charges,  luxu- 
ries and  cash  relief  payments  fall  in  the  first  class.  Du- 
bious expenditures  Include  those  for  purposes  other  than 
unemployment  or  other  than  "food,  clothing,  fuel  and  shel- 
ter," since  the  Act  for  reasons  of  constitutionality  did 
not  specify  that  grants  should  be  limited  to  the  unemployed. 
The  official  audit  reveals  Irregularities  in  both  county  u- 
nita  and  the  township  and  borough  system  counties,  with  the 
record  on  the  whole  favoring  the  former.    A  total  of 


6/  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  i'ncm^'/oyTTient  Relief  in  Pennsylvania  September 
1,   1932  -  October  i,   igjj.    ( llarr  isburg ,   1933).  p.  13. 
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$166,694.73  In  dubious  expenditures  Is  definitely  accounted 
for  In  the  audits,  but  In  at  least.  12  counties  where  no  a- 
mount  is  reported  dubious  expenditures  are  definitely  Icnown 
to  have  occurred,  or  incomplete  records  made  a  check  impos- 
sible.. In  6  of  the  15  tov/nshlp  and  borough  counties,  and  7 
of  the  50  county  units,  Talbot  funds  were  not  separated 
from  rep:;ular  poor  board  funds;  in  one  of  the  former  the  au- 
ditors state,  "It  was  noted  that  the  unemployed  received  no 
benefit  from  these  (Talbot)  relief  funds."  In  2  county  u- 
nlts  and  3  other  counties  the  auditors  found  no  written  or- 
ders; in  4-  counties  under  the  township  and  borough  system 
numerous  records  were  reported  destroyed  or  mislaid,  and  in 
many  districts  wholly  lacking. 

Administrative  expenses  ranging  from  salaries  and 
travelling  expenses  to  commissions  of  two  to  five  per  cent 
for  treasurers  disbursing  the  funds  were  reported  paid  from 
the  Fund.  Institutional  expenses  for  children  and  adults 
and  medical  care  unconnected  with  unemployment  were  record- 
ed. The  list  of  questionable  Item^  in  the  township  and 
borough  poor  districts  of  one  county  Includes  cigarettes, 
playing  cards,  magazines,  stationery,  ink,  shotgun  shells, 
batteries,  haircuts,  and  candy;  physicians'  fees,  ambulance 
hire,  express  charges  and  printing  expenses.  It  was  in  a 
county  unit,  however,  that  alimony  was  paid,  and  In  another 
that  the  cost  of  two  beer  analyses  (during  prohibition)  was 
charged  to  the  Talbot  Fund.  In  a  few  cases  directors  of 
the  poor  gave  themselves  relief  or  profited  from  an  inter- 
est in  firms  from  which  purchases  were  made.  Payment  of 
merchants'  bills  without  supporting  orders  or  invoices  was 
frequent.  In  most  districts  little  investigation  of  need 
was  made.  A  sort  of  climax  is  the  instance  reported  from  a 
district  in  a  coal  mining  region,  where  two  brothers  were 
paid  $2.50  per  net  ton  for  coal  ordinarily  selling  at  $L75, 
filling  three-fourths  of  the  local  orders,  and  in  addition 
received  $5,00  relief  orders  each  week. 

Restrictions  and  red  tape  in  various  districts  tended 
to  defeat  the  intention  of  the  Act  to  -provide  quick  relief, 
without  strings  attached.  In  some  districts  recipients  had 
to  sign  bonds  guaranteeing  return  of  full  value  received, 
or  sign  over  to  the  poor  boards  their  insurance  policies. 
Although  the  funds  were  intended  for  immediate  use,  at  the 
time  of  the  audit  made  between  November,  1933  and  May,  1SS4, 
unexpended  balances  totalling  $126,399.96  were  found.  On 
the  whole  the  picture  in  the  county  units  is  somewhat 
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better  than  under  the  township  and  borough  system,  but  It 
Is  not  surprising  that  when  further  state  funds  were  pro- 
vided for  unemployment  relief  public  opinion  was  against 
their  administration  by  the  poor  boards. 


Poor  Boards  and  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 

Quite  aside  from  any  question  of  malad:iiinl  strati  on, 
the  increasing  number  of  unemployed  in  the  state  made  fur- 
ther funds  necessary.  A  second  special  session  of  the  leg- 
islature created  through  the  Woodward  Act  7/  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Board,  consisting  of  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, auditor  general,  state  treasurer  and 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  planning  and  adopting  a  comprehensive  plan  for  un- 
employment relief  and  allocating  the  $12,000,000  appropri- 
ated to  it  on  the  same  date  by  the  Second  Talbot  Act.  8/ 
Since  that  time  the  poor  districts  have  taken  practically 
no  direct  responsibility  for  unemployment  cases.  Their  an- 
nua], reports  to  the  Department  of  Welfare  list  unemployment 
as  the  reason  for  relief  in  106,700  of  the  total  139,220 
families  reported  as  receiving  relief  in  1933,  but  these 
are  almost  exclusively  Emergency  Relief  Board  cases  receiv- 
ing supplementary  shoes  and  clothing,  the  field  study  indi- 
cates. Assignment  of  "the"  reason  for  relief  is  of  course 
scientifically  impossible,  and  the  figures  are  open  to 
question. 

In  each  county  a  County  Emergency  Relief  Board  of  ap- 
pointed unpaid  citizens  was  placed  in  charge  of  unemploy- 
ment relief.  Their  function  has  become  almost  entirely  ad- 
visory, with  actual  administration,  by  the  state  body 
through  paid  staffs  in  nine  "areas"  comprising  almost  half 
the  counties  in  the  state,  and  county  units  elsewhere.  In 
theory  the  poor  boards  remain  charged  with  responsibility 
for  the  indigent,  the  aged,  and  chronic  unemployable s, 
while  the  Emergency  Relief  Boards  confine  their  aid  to  em- 
ployables out  of  work.  Actually  the  poor  boards,  beset  by 
financial  difficulties,-  in  a  great  many  districts  turned 
over  the  unemployables  along  with  unemployment  cases  when 
County  Emergency  Relief  Boards  were  organized,  and  in  some 
districts  as  high  as  80  per  cent  of  cases  under  care  by  the 
latter  were  estimated  to  be  properly  poor  Uoard  cases.  This 


7/  1932,  August  19,  P.L.  88. 
8/    1932,  August  19,  P.L.  90. 
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transfer  has.  occurred  In  both  county  units  and  other  poor 
districts. 

While  emergency  relief  has  thus  relieved  the  poor 
boards  of  practically  all  the  unemployment  cases  formerly 
under  their  care,  and  some  of  their  own  cases  as  well,  it 
has  in  some  districts  wrought  -changes  in  methods  of  admin- 
istering outdoor  relief.  These  changes  cannot  be  measured 
but  instances  have  been  reported  where  relief  grants  have 
been  Increased  somewhat  toward  the  emergency  relief  figure 
based  on  family  needs,  or  where  better  Investigation  Is 
carried  on  as  a  result  of  the  example  set.  In  most  of  the 
counties,  Incidentally,  investigation  by  the  emergency  re- 
lief administration  resulted  quickly  in  dropping  from  the 
rolls  a  substantial  proportion  of  those  who  had  received 
unemployment  relief  under  the  poor  boards. 

In  practice  the  county  or  area  unit  under  state  super- 
vision has  proved  more  efficient  and  economical  than  the 
traditional  poor  district  system  for  the  administration  of 
emergency  relief.  What  the  effect  will  be  on  the  organlza- 
of  permanent  relief,  particularly  as  emergency  stretches 
toward  permanency  for  many  of  the  unemployed,  remains  to  be 
seen.  To  many  observers  the  history  of  unemployment  relief 
administration  provides  a  strong  argument  for  abolition  of 
the  township  and  borough  system  of  poor  relief,  If  not  for 
the  organization  of  unified  county  administration  by  quali- 
fied workers  under  unpaid  citizen  boards  to  handle  the  var- 
ious forms  of  relief  now  provided  —  poor  relief  as  such, 
unemployment  relief,  mothers'  assistance,  blind  pensions 
old  age  assistance  and  veterans'  relief. 


Chapter  XI 
Allegheny  and  Philadelphia  Counties 


Summary 

Allegheny  and  Philadelphia  Counties  are  excepted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act.  The  Alle- 
gheny County  Poor  District  functions  outside  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  essentially  as  a  county  unit  with  elected  poor 
directors,  while  the  director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  Is  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  funds  are 
appropriated  by  the  city  council.  Each  district  maintains 
an  almshouse,  a  mental  hospital  and  a  tuberculosis  hospitaL 
The  County  District  case  load  was  almost  one-third  of  the 
state  total,  but  represented  largely  supplementary  relief 
to  Emergency  Relief  Board  cases.  The  Department's  relief 
was  almost  exclusively  medical  care  and  relief  to  non- 
residents, the  typical  poor  board  cases  being  cared  for  by 
private  agencies.  The  Juvenile  court  provides  most  public 
care  of  children. 

The  Philadelphia  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  with  a 
director  appointed  by  the  mayor,  likewise  confines  outdoor 
relief  almost  entirely  to  non-residents;  children's  work  is 
the  chief  activity  of  the  Bureau  of  Assistance.  Hedlcal 
care  and  the  local  mental  hospital  are  under  the  Department 
of  Public  Health.  A  four-mill  poor  tax  levied  throughout 
the  city  is  not  segregated  for  the  Department,  for  which 
appropriations  are  made  by  city  council.  Six  independent 
districts,  varying  widely  In  size,  organization,  relief 
program  and  administration,  covering  the  northern  half  of 
the  city  but  only  one-sixth  the  population,  represent  re- 
tention for  poor  relief  purposes  only  of  township  and  bor- 
ough lines  otherwise  abolished  at  the  time  of  city  consoli- 
dation In  1854.  Two  small  rural  districts  operate  under 
general  laws  for  townships;  all  levy  separate  poor  taxes. 
Local  pride  is  an  Important  factor  in  preventing  the  con- 
solidation repeatedly  recommended. 


Allegheny  and  Philadelphia  Counties  have  special  sys- 
tems of  poor  relief  which  are,  especially  the  latter,  anal- 
ogous to  the  township  and  borough  system  proper.  Both  are 
excepted  from  provisions  of  the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of 
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1925  (In  Sec.  200a, b).  They  contain  the  two  largest  cities,, 
the  three  largest  almshouses,  t-he  largest  outdoor  relief 
case  load,  and  the  oldest  poor  districts  In  Pennsylvania. 
Since  these  districts  have  been  Included  In  parts  of  the 
previous  discussion,  there  Is  some  repetition  In  the  pic- 
ture here  presented.  In  addition  to  the  field  studies  of 
financial  and  outdoor  relief  administration  and  the  annual 
reports  of  poor  districts  to  the  State  Department  of  Wel- 
fare previously  referred  to,  Information  is  drawn  from  a 
special  survey  of  local  laws  applying  to  Philadelphia  dis- 
tricts in  connection  with  the  state-wide  study,  material  in 
the  files  of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
and  a  special  study  of  welfare  and  relief  by  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Research  of  the  Federation  of  Social  Agencies  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County.  J/ 


Allegheny  County  Poor  District 

Allegheny  County  Poor  District,  established  in  1881, 
has  Jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the  county  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  three  elected  directors  of  the  poor  are  simi- 
lar to  those  in  county  units.  Income  is  derived  from  a 
separate  poor  tax  levy.  Financial  record-keeping  is  unique 
In  the  state  in  being  under  the  supervision  of  a  private 
firm  of  public  accountants,  and  includes  one  of  the  most 
thorough  systems  met  with  in  the  field  study.  According  to 
evidence  produced  in  a  taxpayers'  action  against  the  poor 
directors  in  193H,  2J  which  was  awaiting  decision  on  appeal 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  1954,  the  system  did  not  pre- 
vent malfeasance.  The  evidence  showed  that  there  had  been 
no  audit  of  poor  board  accounts  by  the  county  since  1912; 
that  40  per  cent  of  the  district's  relief  funds  were  appor- 
tioned to  administration;  that  $500,000  from  bonds  issued 
ostensibly  for  new  construction  was  used  for  old  debts  and 
general  operating  expenses;  that  Insurance  brokerage  firms 
controlled  by  two  of  the  .directors  received  large  contracts 
for  Insurance  on  the  almshouse  property;  that  three  tracts 
of  land  for  the  county  home  were  purchased  through  a  "straw 
man"  and  repurchased  at  a  total  mark-up  of  $40,000;  and 
that  a  piggery  de  luxe,  with  a  $3,000  home  for  the  foreman 
in  charge,  had  cost  $60,000  without  being  completed. 

1/    Edith  Miller  Tufts,  Family  Welfare  and  Relief  Activities  m  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  County,   iq20-io^f  (Pittsburgh,  Bureau  of  Social  Research,  Federation 
of  Social  Agencies  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County,  1932). 
2/    Allegheny  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Rill  No.  3009,  January  term,  1932. 
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The  almshouse  at  Woodvllle  had  In  1933  an  average 
dally  population  of  1,391,  exclusive  of  the  mental  hospital 
run  m  connection  with  it,  and  like  other  large  almshouses 
In  the  state  was  overcrowded.  Outdoor  relief  was  confined 
largely  to  food,  shoes  and  coal.  Issued  under  very  detailed 
regulations.  More  than  half  the  cases  of  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  in  this  territory  during  October,  1931, 
were  receiving  aid  to  supplement  this  poor  relief.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  of  the  poor  board  relief  In  1933  supple- 
mented emergency  unemployment  relief.  The  nature  of  the 
relief  granted  goes  far  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  10,855 
cases  of  this  district  constituted  nearly  one-third  of  the 
total  reported  in  the  State  at  the  time  of  the  present  stu- 
dy. The  field  study  revealed  41,020  cases  In  the  "active" 
file;  but  later  correspondence  established  that  the  number 
stated  above  received  relief  in  March,  1934,  indicating  in- 
complete separation  of  records  for  active  and  inactive  cases. 

The  territory  is  divided  into  fourteen  subdlstrlcts 
with  twenty-seven  paid  investigators,  more  than  are  employ- 
ed in  any  other  Pennsylvania  district.  Eighty-eight  physi- 
cians receive  regular  payments  for  care  of  outdoor  relief 
cases.  Neither  county  nor  city  poor  district  reported  any 
expenditures  for  care  of  children  away  from  their  own  homes, 
which  is  m  the  liands  of  the  Juvenile  court. 


Pittsburgh  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

The  Pittsburgh  Department  of  Public  Welfare  succeeding 
In  1923  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections  which 
superseded  in  1887  the  earlier  overseers  and  guardians  of 
the  poor,  is  under  a  Director  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  Ap- 
propriations by  the  City  Council  are  the  source  of  Income, 
with  no  separate  poor  tax.  Pittsburgh  maintains  the  second 
largest  almshouse  in  the  State  at  Mayvlew,  with  an  average 
dally  population  in  1933  of  1789.  In  accordance  with  an 
agreement  with  private  agencies  in  the  city  made  in  1914 
the  Department  does  not  give  outdoor  relief  to  families  in 
their  hom.es  except  In  case  of  quarantine.  Medical,  care, 
and  relief  to  non-residenfs  form  the  bulk  of  non-almshouse 
expenditures.  In  connection  with  the  mental  hospital  psy- 
chiatric social  workers  are  employed. 

Philadelphia  Independent  Poor  Districts 
Pennsylvania  poor  relief  began  in  Philadelphia,  since 
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the  two  were  almost  synonymous.  The  history  of  poor  dis- 
tricts In  what  Is  now  Philadelphia  County  Is  that  of  all 
changes  In  local  units  which  culminated  In  the  consolida- 
tion of  1854  making  city  and  county  coterminous,  which  can- 
not be  traced  In  detail  here.  That  consolidation  left  out- 
side the  city  government,  for  poor  relief  puiT)Oses  only, 
six  Independent  districts  covering  the  northern  half  of  the 
city  which  retain  former  township  and  borough  boundaries 
(see  map  on  the  preceding  page).  Five-sixths  of  the  1930 
city  population  la  in  the  remaining  territory  urider  the 
municipal  district. 

Citizens  in  some  cases  may  vote  for  one  set  of  poor 
directors  and  receive  relief  from  another,  since  in  no  in- 
dependent district  do  the  boundaries  coincide  exactly  with 
ward  lines.  It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  know  where  the 
lines  lie,  since  the  colonial  rocks  and  trees  of  the  legal 
description  vanished  long  ago.  Roughly  the  districts  cor- 
respond to  wards  and  to  communities  whose  local  pride  is 
one  reason  for  their  continued  existence.  It  is  argued 
that  personal  acquaintance  with  cases  and  quick  action  make 
for  efficient  "administration.  Repeated  charges  of  Ineffi- 
ciency and  maladministration  sometimes  substantiated  in 
court  records,  have  thus  far  failed  to  bring  about  unified 
administration  of  poor  relief  in  the  third  largest  city  of 
the  United  States.  The  most  detailed  record  is  that  found 
In  the  report  of  the  1932  Legislative  Committee,  cited  in 
Chapter  III.  Z/ 

The  independent  poor  districts  vary  in  size,  organiza- 
tion, and  methods;  details  of  organization  ar^' given  in  Ta- 
ble 25,  Appendix  A.  They  are  as  follows,  in  order  of  loca- 
tion from  west  to  east: 

Roxborough :  The  Twenty-first  Ward  except  for 
the  former  borough  of  Manayunk,  which  is  part  of 
the  miinicipal  district;  and  part  of  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Ward.  Administered  by  three  "Directors  of 
the  Poor  of  the  Township  of  Roxborough." 

Germantown ;  The  Twenty-second  Ward.  Admin- 
istered by  nine  "Managers  for  the  Relief  and  Em- 
ployment of  the.  Poor  of  the  Township  of  German- 
town.  " 


3/  Report  of  Committee  of  House  of  Representatives  Appointed  to  Investigate 
the  Special  Poor  Districts  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  ( Harrisburg ,  Appendix 
to  the  Legislative  Journal,  1933),  pp.  7296-7364). 
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Bristol :.    The  former  F'orty-second  Wax^d,  now 
the  Forty-second,  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth.  Ad- 
ministered by  four  "Guardians  for  the  Relief  and  ^ 
Employment  of  the  Poor  of  the  Township  of  Bris- 
tol." 

Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin:  Tv;enty-thlrd,  Forty- 
first,  and  greater  part  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Ward^ 
comprising  the  former  to'/vnsnips  of  Oxford,  Lower 
Dublin,  and  Delaware,  and  the  former  borough  of 
Frankford.  Administered  by  8  "Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  of  the  House  of  Employment  for  the  Town- 
ships of  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  of  Philadelphia 
County." 

Moreland :  Part  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Ward.  Ad- 
ministered by  one  "Overseer  of  the  Poor  of  More- 
land  Townahlp." 

Byberry:  Part  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Ward.  Ad- 
ministered by  two  "Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  By- 
berry  Township." 

The  last  two  operate  apparently  under  the  general  laws 
applying  to  township  poor  districts,  the  others  for  the 
most  part  under  numerous  local  and  special  laws.    It  would 
appear  the  legal  number  of  directors  In  Moreland  District 
Is  two.    No  salaries  are  paid  In  these  essentially  rural 
districts  with  a  combined  population  less  than  2500,  or  In 
Gtermantown,  which  at  the  time  of  the  study  allowed  $200  an- 
nual expenses  to  each  director,  however;  In  the  others  the 
salary  is  $500.    Each  district  levies  a  separate  poor  tax, 
collected  In  Moreland  and  Byberry  by  the  directors  (al- 
tnough  levies  are  rarely  made),  in  Roxborough  by  the  Re- 
ceiver of  Taxes  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  In  the 
others  by  district  tax  collectors.    Financial  records  vary 
from  a  complete  accounting  system  in  the  Germantown  dis- 
trict to  cash  books  In  the  two  smallest  districts.-  The  o- 
riginal  book  begun  in  1754  Is  still  used  In  Byberry,  where 
the  family  of  the  present  directors  has  Included  either  di- 
rector or  auditor  since  establishment  of  the  district.  No 
district  keeps  complete  case  records,  although  cards  show- 
ing the  amount  of  relief  given  are  used  in  the  larger  dis- 
tricts.   In  two  of  these  individual  directors  keep  their 
own,  without  a  central  record.    Two  clear  their  cases  with 
the  Social  Service  Exchange,  in  one  district  after  decision 
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as  to  granting  relief  Is  made.  The  three  large  districts, 
each  of  which  has  a  population  of  over  100,000,  employ  In- 
vestigators: one,  besides  the  executive  director.  In  Ger- 
mantown;  one  In  Bristol;  and  five  In  Oxford  and  Lower  Dub- 
lin. Social  case  work  Is  not  attempted  In  any  district;  the 
extent  and  a.uallty  of  Investigation  varies.  The  number  of 
cases  receiving  outdoor  relief  ranges  from  1737  In  the  last- 
named  district  to  2  In  Byberry.  The  usual  weekly  grant  to 
families  of  five  Is  $3.00  or  $5.00.  There  Is  some  coopera- 
tion with  other  agencies  In  most  of  the  districts.  The  Ger- 
mantown,  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin,  and  Roxborough  districts 
maintain  almshouses,  with  average  dally  populations  in  1933 
of  127,  96,  and  17  respectively. 

Care  of  dependent  children  is  usually  referred  to  pri- 
vate agencies  or  the  juvenile  court.  In  one  district  a  few 
adults  are  boarded  out;  there  were  no  central  records  to 
show  how  many.  The  division  of  responsibility  and  general 
relationship  with  the  County  Emergency  Relief  Board  varies 
from  district  to  district.  Several  directors  interviewed 
share  the  strong  feeling  common  among  directors  in  the 
State  that  unemployment  relief  should  be  assigned  to  the 
poor  boards.  In  almost  all  respects  the  districts  show 
variation,  so  that  no  single  characterization  can  be  made. 
In  general  there  is  lack  of  coordination,  if  not  duplica- 
tion of  effort,  and  care  of  the  poor  is  not  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  a  cross-section  of  township  and  borough  dis- 
tricts elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

The  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  Although  four  mills  of 
the  Philadelphia  taxpayer's  bill  is  labeled  poor  tax,  this 
has  no  direct  connection  with  the  income  of  the  Department 
which  is  derived  from  appropriations  by  City  Council. 

The  Home  for  the  Indigent,  located  at  Holmesburg,  is 
the  largest  almshouse  in  the  State,  with  an  average  popula- 
tion in  1933  of  1879.  Philadelphia's  mental  hospital,  at 
Byberry,  is  under  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  as  is 
all  medical  care  for  the  indigent.  Outdoor  relief  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  limited  almost  altogether 
to  non-residents,  although  there  is  no  special  agreement  as 
in  Pittsburgh.    The  chief  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Assistance 
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Is  In  care  of  dependent  children,  a  responsibility  shared 
with  the  juvenile  court.  The  Department  includes  a  Bureau 
of  Corrections  which  conducts  the  House  of  Correction,  and 
a  Bureau  of  Recreation,  both  representing  types  of  expendi- 
tures not  found  in  any  other  poor  districts. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  part  of  the  picture  of  poor 
relief  administration  in  Philadelphia  is  the  fact  that  for 
five-sixths  of  the  population  living  in  the  municipal  dis- 
trict, there  is  no  public  poor  relief  in  the  usual  sense, 
while  in  the  remaining  districts  there  is  no  uniformity  of 
practice.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  question  that  more  ad- 
equate service  would  be  possible  with  some  unified  organi- 
zation In  the  city. 


Chapter  XII 
Summary  and  Conclusions 


Seventeen  Pennsylvania  counties  divided  Into  375  sepa- 
rate poor  districts,  usually  townships  or  boroughs,  are  un- 
der what  Is  broadly  termed  the  tovflishlp  and  borough  system 
of  poor  relief,  as  contrasted  with  the  fifty  county  units 
comprising  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  123  township  and 
borough  districts  not  covered  In  the  present  study  Include 
only  1.1  per  cent  of  the  state's  population. 

The  township  and  borough  system  Is  a  survival  from  the 
days  of  William  Perm,  with  roots  In  the  England  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Henry  VIII. 

Township  and  borough  districts  (excluding  Allegheny 
and  Philadelphia  Counties)  contain  13.3  per  cent  of  the 
state  population  and  expended  25.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
relief  by  poor  districts  In  1933.  As  shown  by  their  annual 
reports  to  the  State  Department  of  Welfare,  17.9  per  cent 
of  total  expenditures  by  these  districts  was  for  adminis- 
tration as  compared  with  13.3  per  cent  In  the  county  units, 
although  most  directors  In  the  former  serve  without  salary: 
a  difference  not  reflected  In  better  service  to  the  indi- 
gent. The  proportion  of  total  welfare  expenditures  borne 
by  the  poor  boards  as  compared  with  county  governments  is 
much  greater  under  the  township  and  borough  system. 

Each  typical  township  or  borough  poor  district  has  two 
directors  or  overseers  of  the  poor,  two  auditors,  usually  a 
solicitor,  and  often  clerical  employes,  with  resulting  dup- 
lication of  expense.  With  few  exceptions  neither  the  di- 
rectors nor  the  employes  concerned  with  relief  administra- 
tion have  social  welfare  experience  or  training.  Knowledge 
of  legal  responsibilities  is  frequently  lacking. 

Thirty-eight  districts  other  than  county  units  main- 
tain almshouses,  twenty-three  of  which  had  in  1933  an  aver- 
age population  under  twenty-five.  High  administrative  ex- 
pense, poorly  qualified  personnel  and  Inadequate  service 
necessarily  accompany  the  small  Institution. 

Outdoor  relief  Is  characterized  by  haphazard  methods 
and  policies;  the  survival  in  eighty-nine  districts  of  re- 
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lief  orders  by  Justices  of  the  peace,  outlawed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Poor  Relief  .Act  of  .1925;  lack  of  Investigation  before 
grants;  practically  no  effort  to  deal  constructively  with 
family  problems;  failure  to  cooperate  with  other  welfare 
agencies,  except  In  the  care  of  dependent  children;  and 
lack  of  case  records.  Despite  exceptions  In  Individual 
districts,  township  and  borough  districts  on  the  whole  com- 
pare unfavorably  on  all  these  points  with  county  units. 

Two-thirds  of  these  districts,  as  compared  with  half 
the.  county  units,  board  out  indigent  adults,  and  many  "sell 
the  poor"  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Most  of  them  provide  some 
medical  care,  while  few  provide  nursing  care.  For  tran- 
sients the  usual  treatment  is  a  night's  lodging  and  an  in- 
vitation to  move  on;  for  others  lacking  legal  settlement  in 
the  district,  temporary  relief  and  billing  of  the  legal 
residence,  resulting  often  in  lawsuits  between  districts. 

Practically  all  county  unit  poor  boards,  but  less  than 
one-third  of  the  others  studied,  carry  on  work  with  depend- 
ent children,  usually  sharing  responsibility  for  their  care 
with  the  Juvenile  court.  Most  of  the  boards  doing  chil- 
dren's work  make  use  of  private  child-placing  agencies 
where  they  exist.  Forty-three  township  and  borough  poor 
boards  in  1933  placed  children  directly,  usually  less  than 
five  per  district,  although  in  only  three  of  the  districts 
did  any  director  have  social  welfare  experience  or  train- 
ing.   For  many  placements  no  records  were  kept. 

Lack  of  uniformity  in  granting  relief-,  inadequate  rec- 
ords and  frequently  the  use  of  funds  for  purposes  not  pro- 
vided by  law  characterized  the  administration  by  the  poor 
boards  of  the  First  Talbot  Fund  for  unemployment  relief. 
Subsequent  state  and  federal  unemployment  funds  were  not 
entrusted  to  the  poor  boards.  Upon  organization  of  county 
emergency  relief  boards  many  districts  transferred  to  them 
not  only  unemployment  cases  but  also  the  "unemployables, " 
who  remained  a  poor  board  responsibility.  In  unemployment 
relief  the  township  or  borough,  and  sometimes  the  county, 
has  proved  too  small  a  unit  for  efficient  administration. 

Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County  poor  districts  re- 
semble the  county  units  in  size  and  administration.  The 
former  gives  medical  relief  and  aid  to  transients  and  non- 
residents, but  the  typical  poor  board  cases  in  the  city 
have  been  cared  for  since  1914  by  a  private  agency-  Relief 
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given  by  the  county  district  usually  supplements  that  of 
the  Allegheny  County  Emergency  Relief  Board.  This  district 
reports  29  per  cent  of  the  total  poor  board  cases  in  the  99 
per  cent  of  the  state's  population  included  in  the  study. 

Philadelphia's  six  independent  districts  following 
former  township  and  borough  boundaries  vary  In  size,  organ- 
ization and  administration.  The  municipal  district  includes 
five-sixths  of  the  city-^s  population;  as  in  Pittsburgh,  the 
typical  poor  board  case  is  not  cared  for  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  Care  of  dependent  children  is  a  major 
part  of  the  program,  while  medical  care  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Public  Health. 


Conclusions 

The  study  of  poor  relief  administration  in  300  Penn- 
sylvania districts  brings  out  clearly  the  existing  crazy 
quilt  confusion  of  poor  relief  laws  and  practices,  particu- 
larly under  the  township  and  borough  system  of  poor  relief. 
It  is  clear  that  many  districts  provide  less  than  the  "nec- 
essary means  of  subsistence"  required  of  them  by  law,  and 
this  inadequate  relief  at  unnecessarily  high  cost;  also 
that  the  poor  boards  almost  without  exception  have  failed 
to  iceep  pace  with  changing  principles  in  private  welfare 
work.  The  study  also  shows  clearly  that  the  small  township 
and  borough  districts  in  general  give  less  adequate  service 
at  higher  cost  than  county  unit  poor  districts,  and  that 
the  difference  is  in  part  a  function  of  size.  The  mere 
multiplicity  of  units  makes  it  more  difficult  also  to  co- 
ordinate the  various  forms  of  relief.  The  poor  boards  play 
a  decreasingly  important  part  when  all  public  assistance  Is 
considered. 

Suggestions  for  Improvement  of  the  present  system  fol- 
low three  main  lines:  to  assign  the  administration  of  unem- 
ployment relief  and  possibly  other  forms  of  aid  to  the  poor 
boards  as  now  constituted;  to  change  to  county  unit  poor 
districts  throughout  the  State,  possibly  excepting  Alleghery 
and  Philadelphia  Counties;  and  to  establish  county  welfare 
boards.  The  latter  would  be  similar  to  the  present  Mothers' 
Assistance  and  Covmty  Emergency  Relief  Boards  except  that 
they  would  have  general  supervision  over  all  or  most  of  the 
present  forms  of  public  relief:  poor  relief,  unemployment 
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relief,  Kothers'  Assistance,  blind  pensions,  old  age  as- 
sistance, and  veterans'  relief. 

The  first  proposal,  to  give  the  poor  boards  as  now 
constituted  further  responsibility.  Is  advanced  chiefly  by 
the  poor  directors.    Such  a  move  would  reverse  the  trend 
through  which  poor  relief  has  become  merely  one  of  the  six 
forms  of  public  assistance  In  Pennsylvania  listed  above, 
and  has  given  the  county  commissioners  a  large  share  In 
welfare  expenditures  from  local  tax  funds.    This  Is  not 
necessarily  in  Itself  a  valid  argument  against  the  change. 
The  shift  from  poor  board  responsibility  In  the  past,  how- 
ever, came  largely  as  protest  against  poor  board  practice. 
The  statewide  study  Indicates,  on  the  basis  especially  of 
outdoor  relief  administration  and  the  First  Talbot  Fund, 
that  the  poor  boards  are  not  likely  to  provide  as  efficient 
or  Inexpensive  services  as  the  present  administrators.  The 
record  In  handling  the  Talbot  Fund,  being  recent,  Is  per- 
haps the  strongest  arguioent  advanced  against  turning  over 
to  the  boards  as  now  constituted  any  additional  types  of 
assistance.    The  arguments  In  favor  of  the  transfer,  con- 
ceded by  the  1890  Poor  Law  Commission  which  nevertheless 
recommended  county  units,  are  overborne  by  the  record  of 
actual  relief  practices.' 

Coiinty  unit  poor  districts  have  repeatedly  been  recom- 
mended as  a  solution,  by  special  commissions  and  by  the 
poor  directors  themselves .    The  present  atudy  shows  that 
more  adequate  poor  relief  at  lower  cost  Is  provided,  on  the 
whole,  by  county  units  than  by  the  township  and  borough 
districts.    Improvement  might  therefore  be  expected  from 
such  a  changed  organization  of  relief.    Small  governmental 
units  are  now  under  scrutiny  by  the  taxpayer,  from  the 
standpoint  of  tax  collection  and  genera.!  administrative 
cost,  schools,  and  poor  relief.    Many  township  and  borough 
poor  directors  favor  county  unit  poor  districts  or  county 
welfare  boards.    On  the  other  hand  the  elimination  of  sev- 
eral hundred  directors,  not  to  mention  the  auditors  and 
others  paid  by  poor  boards,  the  offices  which  produce  the 
high  cost  of  small  districts,  is  bound  to  arouse  some  op- 
position. 

The  third  proposal,  county  welfare  boards  to  coordi- 
nate the  various  public  relief  services  under  a  trained 
staff.  Is  more  far-reaching.    After  thorough  discussion  by 

members  and  others  throughout  the  State  interested  In  pub- 
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lie  welfare,  the  Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania endorsed  the  principle  In  1954  and  later  began  an  In- 
tensive educational  program  looking  toward  possible  enabl- 
ing legislation  In  1935.  Unpaid  boards  of  seven  members 
appointed  by  county  commissioners,  from  a  list  of  nom.lnees 
prepared  by  nominators  representing  the  commissioners  and 
the  Department  of  Welfare,  were  suggested.  The  proposal 
Includes  civil  service  for  the  staff,  tending  to  assure 
qualified  personnel  and  relative  freedom  from  political  in- 
fluence. Such  a  single  body  administering  all  forms  of 
public  assistance  with  the  county  as  the  unit,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  counties  after  the  pattern  of  the  areas  in  e- 
mergency  unemployment  relief,  makes  possible  savings  in  ad- 
ministrative cost  and  a  higher  standard  of  service  as  com- 
pared vflth  numerous  small  units. 

The  chief  arguments  offered  against  county  welfare 
boards  Involve  a  distrust  of  centralized  power  and  a  pre- 
ference for  election  as  opposed  to  appointment.  It  is 
urged  that  members  should  be  elected  and  thus  made  immedi- 
ately responsible  to  the  1oc?l1  citizens;  as  are  the  poor 
directors  now,  with  results  which  have  been  described.  It 
is  also  urged  that  such  county  boards  with  high-salaried 
staffs  would  be  more  expensive  than  the  present  administra- 
tion by  unpaid  volunteers.  Again  the  test  is  not  the  actu- 
al amount  spent  on  salaries,  but  what  the  money  buys.  On  a 
strictly  dollar  basis,  however,  the  experience  of  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Board  ha.s  shovm  that  adding  a  qualified 
worker  to  the  pay-roll  may  produce  an  actual  reduction  in 
total  expenses  because  of  the  lowered  relief  load  following 
proper  investigation. 

The  problem  of  organizing  public  assistance  is  not 
confined  to  Pennsylvania.  In  view  of  the  present  public  In- 
terest not  only  in  larger  governmental  units  as  an  economy 
measure,  but  also  in  social  Insurance,  fundamental  changes 
In  the  organization  of  public  aid  are  not  Improbable.  Prac- 
tically all  changes  thus  far  proposed,  whether  as  improve- 
ments or  replacements  of  the  present  organization  or  poor 
relief.  Involve  abolition. of  the  township  and  boroug'h  sys- 
tem. 
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ADDITIONAL  TABLES 


(Reprinted  from  POOR  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare, 
Bulletin  No.  61,  1934)  • 
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Appendix  B 


Summary  of   Schedules  and  Questionnaires  Used 
in  State-wide  Study 

QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  SOLICITORS  OF  POOR  DISTRICTS 

Acts  of   Assembly   under  which  district  created  and  operating 
Limitations  on  kinds  and  amounts  of  relief 

Sections  of  General  Poor  Relief   Act    of    1925   not   applying   to  dis- 
trict 

Court  decisions   involving  district 

Selection  of  directors  and  responsibility  for  granting  relief 
Legal  settlement:    policies,    litigation,    number  of  cases 

FINANCIAL  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  POOR  DISTRICTS 

Assessed  valuation  Indebtedness 
Tax  statistics  Sinking  fund 

Tax  collection  Budget   for  1934 


FINANCIAL  SURVEY 

(Schedules  filled  out   by  field  workers) 


Apportionment   of   relief  funds 
among  directors 

Records 

List  of   records  kept 
Accounting  procedure 
Qualifications  of  ac- 
counting staff 
Audits  and  auditors 


Rece  ipt  s 
Sources 
Deposits 
Custodians 

Expenditure  control  and 
budgetary  procedure 

Expenditures:    methods  and 
policies 


Taxes 

Levies:    how,  when,  by  whom 
Commissions  and  costs 
Records 


Statistics  of   receipts  and 
expenditure  s 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  POOR  RELIEF 
[Schedule  filled  out  by   field  workers) 


Sources  of  information 

Organization  of  poor  districts 
List  of  officials  and  staff 
Salaries 
Hours 


Methods  and  policies 

Handling  of  applications 
Investigation  of  cases 
Refusal  of  cases 
Cooperative  planning  with 
welfare  agencies 
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ADMINISTRATION  OP  POOR  REIIEF 

(Schedule  filled  out  by  field  workers) 
( Cont  inued ) 


Organization  of  poor  districts 
(Continued) 
Private  occupation 
Otlier  offices  held 
Training  or  experience 
Basis  of  selection 
Board  meetings: 

place,  frequency, 

records 
Office  facilities 
Division  of  work 
Directors'   opinions  of 

duties  and  responsibil- 

it  ies 


Administration  of  outdoor  relief 

Amount  and  kinds  of  relief 

Basis  on  which  determined 

Supervision  of  families 

Closing  cases,  reapplicat ions 

R^l  ief  of  casual  poor, 

vagrants  and  transients 

Care  of  children 
Placement 
I ndent  ure 

Placement  of  adults 

Cases  eligible  for  other 
forms  of  relief 

Medical  care 
Unemployment  relief 


Study  of  case  records 


ALMSHOUSE  REPORT 
(Schedules  filled  out  by  field  workers  of 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare) 


Populat  ion 
Capac  ity 
Staff 

Per  capita  costs 

Nursing  and  infirmary  service 

Recreat  ion 

Religious  services 


Personal  possessions 

San  itat  ion 

Equipment 

Cleanliness 

Fire  protection 

Admission  policy 

Investigation  of  cases 


POOR  FARM  STUDY 

(Schedules  filled  out  by  field  workers) 


Size  Value  of  food  consumed 

Capital  Inmate  labor 

Receipts  Records  kept 

Expenses  Factors  of  organization.. 

Farm  income 
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